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WILL your ART WORK BE 
EXHIBITED IN THE CARNEGIE GALLERIES? 


e For the 14th consecutive year, Schol- 
astic—the American High School Weekly 
—announces prizes and scholarships in 
the annual competitions in creative and 
applied arts. These competitions are open 
to all high school students. They offer 
prizes aggregating more than $10,000 in 
cash and scholarships to fourteen leading 
art schools. The best work will be ex- 
hibited in the Carnegie Galleries, Car- 
negie Museum, Pittsburgh, from May 2 to 
22, 1938. 


Start your entry now for Scholastic Awards. 
For free copy of the October 2nd issue of 
Scholastic, containing complete details 
on the awards, write to Scholastic, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEORGE BELLOWS MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Prizes for pictorial work in oil, watercolor, 
crayon, tempera, charcoal, dry chalk painting or 
pastel. 


ELDORADO MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company offers prizes 
for pencil drawings. 


HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Prizes offered by Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., 
for free-hand drawings executed in drawing inks, 
are in two groups: Colored Inks and Black Inks. 


SPENCERIAN PEN AWARDS 


Prizes will be given for the best work in pen 
and ink, by the Spencerian Pen Company. 


PRINTS AWARDS 


Awards are offered for woodcuts, wood engrav- 
ings, lithographs, etchings, or drypoint prints. 


C. HOWARD HUNT AWARDS 


The C. Howard Hunt Pen Company offers prizes 
for prints made from Linoleum Blocks, using 
water soluble inks. 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
AWARDS 


Prizes for the best examples of Advertising Art, 
including posters, car cards, magazine covers, 
mailing pieces, labels, or other types of advertis- 
ing matter. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN AWARDS 


Prizes for purely decorative designs executed on 
paper or on artist’s board, in tempera, trans- 
parent or opaque water color, wax or hard-pressed 
crayon, or any allied medium. 
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BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 
AWARDS 


An entirely new competition this year sponsored 
by Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa for the best de- 
signs for packages and wrappers. Two groups of 
prizes: Group 1 for package designs of any 
confectionary or chocolate product, Group 2 for 
package designs of any grocery product. 


TEXTILE DECORATION AWARDS 


Prizes for the best examples of design applied te 
textiles, either painted, stenciled, stamped, dyed, 
appliqued, batiked, embroidered, or in any man- 
ner applied or woven. 


APPLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS AWARDS 


The American Crayon Company offers prizes in 
four classifications: 


1. Design applied to Fabrics. 2. Design applied 
to Mats. 3. Design applied to Wooden Boxes. 
4. Design applied to any other objects. 


STRATHMORE ARTIST PAPER AND 
BOARD AWARDS 


The Strathmore Paper Company offers a supple- 
mentary award to winners of prizes in any 
divisions of Scholastic Awards whose work is 
done on Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 
This is not a competition but an additional prize 
to those students winning awards in other divi- 
sions. 


Closing Date: March 19, 1938 


Ship art entries to: Scholastic Awards Art Committee, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Ship music entries flat to: Music Division, Scholastic 
Awards, at same address. (But don’t enclose with work for art division.) Literary 
entries must be addressed to: Scholastic Awards, Literary Committee, 250 E. 43d 
St., New York, N. Y. These Shipping instructions must be followed exactly. 


PLASTIC WOOD MODELING AWARDS 


Awards will be given by the A. S. Boyle Co., 
for skill in the manipulation of Plastic Wood or 
a similar medium in the round or relief. 


CERAMICS AWARDS 


Prizes for the best examples of kiln-fired vases, 
tiles, bookends, lamp bases, bowls, plates or 
work in round or relief or other decorative or 
utilitarian objects modeled from clay. 


METAL CRAFTS AWARDS 


Division A is jewelry. Division B is metal work 
other than jewelry. 


SCULPTURE AWARDS 


Prizes for work in round or relief. 


ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING AWARDS 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company offers prizes 
for two interesting projects in engineering and 
architectural drawing. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING AND 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AWARDS 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., offers prizes for 
the best instrumental drawings in each of two 
groups: 
For Junior High or - First-year Senior High 
Students. For Intermediate and Advanced Stu- 
dents. 


LITERARY DIVISION 


The literary division of Scholastic Awards offers 
prizes for original short stories, essays, poetry, one- 
act plays, radio plays, historical articles, and book 
reviews by high school students. Three prizes of 
$50, $25 and $15, respectively, and ten prizes of 
$5 each are awarded in each of the three major 
literary sub-divisions. These are poetry, essay, 
and short story. For full details and rules, see the 
October 2, 1937, Scholastic, P. 33. 


MUSIC DIVISION 


Three prizes of $25, $10 and $5 will be awarded 
for the best original scores submitted by high 
school students in each of the six musical classifi- 
cations. For a list of these classifications and com- 
plete rules, see the October 2, 1937 Scholastic, 
P. 41 or the January 22, 1938 Scholastic, P. 45. 


NBC-SCHOLASTIC RADIO COMPETITION 


High schools producing the best 15-minute radio 
programs are to be heard over a coast-to-coast 
network of the National Broadcasting Company 
this spring. Prizes are gold, silver, bronze, and 
chromium-finished NBC microphones for each of 
the four zone winners. For complete information 
and an application blank for audition write: 
NBC-Scholastic Radio Committee, Radio City, 
New York, N. Y. 


Notification of Winners 
The Student-Achievement Number of 
Scholastic, May 7, 1938, will list all win- 
ners of scholarships, prizes and honorable 
mentions in the Scholastic Awards. 
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“There are 6,000,000 of Us” 


An Editorial 
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EAR MR. EDITOR: I wonder 

if you would allow a high 

school student to write an editorial 

for Scholastic. I’ve had something 

on my mind for a long time. I must 

tell it to someone. You are the vic- 
tim. 

We had another assembly speak- 
er at our school today who handed 
us the usual palaver about our hav- 

ing such marvelous educational opportunities—things 
that our parents and grandparents never could have 
imagined, or even dreamed of. We’re getting rather 
tired of hearing that. Not because we don’t appreciate 
the excellence of our modern high school. But we are 
concerned more with what we are going to do with this 
education now that we’re getting it. 

The air is thick with pessimistic pronouncements 
from our elders—telling of the dismal outlook for us 
young people when we step from the protected high 
school world into the hard and heartless adult world. 
They tell us the opportunities are dwindling. They point 
to Europe and the Far East as examples of a world gone 
mad—and then they leave us with a “may heaven help 
you” sort of a blessing. 

To all of which I’m often terribly tempted to reply 
“Nuts.” Our elders—and we love them, even if we get 
impatient with them now and then—our elders keep 
forgetting about the eternities of youth; forever we are 
brave; with our courage we have confidence; we believe 
we can lick the world, solve all problems, and espe- 
cially those problems that have baffled our parents. 

My thirty-year-old brother tells me and my crowd 
that we face the future with such blissful assurance be- 
cause we don’t know anything, have had no experience, 
and finally that we are just dumb. He is probably right. 
But even if he is, I’m sure it must be obvious to anyone 
who has ever read a history book that it is the eternal 
optimism of youth that has kept the whole world from 
going completely crazy many times over. 

But, I refuse to be dismissed with that condescending 
air of “now there, young fellow, it’s great to have 
youth.” I believe there are other reasons for our con- 
fidence than mere youth itself. For example, those as- 
sembly speakers who tell us so often about our educa- 
tional opportunities don’t realize we are actually taking 
advantage of those educational opportunities. 


I read some place the other day that, although since 
1890 the population of the U. S. has barely doubled, the 
enrollment in the high schools of the U. S. has increased 
in the same period from 203,000 to 6,000,000. That, if 
my arithmetic hasn’t failed me, is an increase of 2,850%. 
And also, as I figure, back in 1890 about 3% of the boys 
and girls of high school age went to high school, and 
now 65% are going. That’s got to mean something to 
our country. Either ignorance is bliss, and therefore to 
be sought after, or education on a broad scale like that 
has got to give us hope for the future. 

Our elders ought to come into the high schools more 
often and see what we are doing and learning. Just take 
Scholastic as an example. I’m glad Scholastic doesn’t 
send us a pollyanna message every week. I’m glad that 
you don’t hesitate to paint a realistic picture of what’s 
going on in the world. We’re studying things in school 
now about life and the world that our parents didn’t 
know anything about until after they had been working 
for several years. That’s another reason I’m sure that 
the confidence of many of us young people is not simply 
due to our youth. 

Don’t laugh at us for being so cocksure that we can 
step in and help set this screwy world aright. It’s better 
that it’s this way than if we were to face a difficult 
future with a hopeless cry of “oh, oh, this is terrible.” 
Then we would be lost. We don’t want to be kept blind- 
folded. Nor do we want our optimism to be too com- 
pletely crushed. 

Last summer I heard Edward Filene over the radio 
addressing a high school commencement of the air. He 
closed with the phrase “we who are about to die, salute 
you...” Shortly after that I read of his death. And it’s 
one of the things that’s been on my mind and prompted 
me to write to you. There are 6,000,000 of us. We who 
are about to live, salute our elders. We watch and study 
their efforts to advance mankind. We glimpse now and 
then what we believe are errors in their judgment, in 
their actions. Cautiously, without being too cocky, we 
think we see how to do some of the things they are try- 
ing to do—better. We have courage. We have faith in 
ourselves. 


Very truly yours, 
Jerry Shaler. 


What have others to say on this subject? Best letters 
will be published in the Student Forum.—Ed, 
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cause of Hancock and Adams 

(said the old man, pulling his 
pipe), and some put it back to the 
Stamp Act and before. Then there’s 
some hold out for Paul Revere and 
his little silver box. But the way I 
heard it, it broke loose because of 
Lige Butterwick and his tooth. 

What’s that? Why, the American 
Revolution, of course. What else 
would I be talking about? Well, your 
story about the land down South that 
they had to plough with alligators re- 
minded me. 

No, this is a true story—or at least 
that’s how I heard it told. My great- 
aunt was a Butterwick and I heard it 
from her. And, every now and then, 
she’d write it out and want to get it 
put in the history books. But they’d 
always put her off with some trifling 
sort of excuse. Till, finally, she got 
her dander up and wrote direct to the 
President of the United States. Well, 
no, he didn’t answer himself, exactly 
—the President’s apt to be a pretty 
busy man. But the letter said he’d re- 
ceived her interesting communica- 
tion and thanked her for it, so that 
shows you. We’ve got it framed, in the 
trailer—the ink’s a little faded, but 
you can make out the man’s name 
who signed it. It’s either Bowers or 
Thorpe and he wrote a very nice 
hand. 

You see, my great-aunt, she wasn’t 
very respectful to the kind of history 
that does get into books. What she 
liked was the queer corners of it and 
the tales that get handed down in 
families. Take Paul Revere, for in- 
stance—all most folks think about, 
with him, is his riding a horse. But 
when she talked about Paul Re- 
vere—why, you could just see him in 
his shop, brewing the American Rev- 
olution in a silver teapot and waiting 
for it to settle. Oh, yes, he was a sil- 
versmith by trade—but she claimed 
he was something more. She claimed 
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there was a kind of magic in that 
quick, skilful hand of his—and that 
he was one of the kind of folks that 
can see just a little bit farther into a 
millstone than most. But it was when 
she got to Lige Butterwick that she 
really turned herself loose. 

For she claimed that it took all 
sorts to make a country—and that 
meant the dumb ones, too. I don’t 
mean ijits or nincompoops—just the 
ordinary folks that live along from 
day to day. And that day may be a 
notable day in history—but it’s just 
Tuesday to them till they read all 
about it in the papers. Oh, the heroes 
and the great men—they can plan 
and contrive and see ahead. But it 
isn’t till the Lige Butterwicks get 
stirred up that things really start to 
happen. Or so she claimed. And the 
way that they do get stirred up is 
often curious, as she’d tell this story 
to prove. 

For, now you take Lige Butterwick 
—and, before his tooth started ach- 
ing, he was just like you and me. He 
lived on a farm about eight miles 
from Lexington, Massachusetts, and 
he was a peaceable man. It was 
troubled times in the American colo- 
nies, what with British warships in 
Boston Harbor and British soldiers in 
Boston and Sons of Liberty hooting 
the British soldiers—not to speak of 
Boston tea parties and such. But Lige 
Butterwick, he worked his farm and 
didn’t pay much attention. There’s 
lots of people like that, even in 
troubled times. 

Well, everything went along for 
him the way that it does for most 
folks with good years and bad years, 
till one April morning, in 1775, he 
woke up with a toothache. Being the 
kind of man he was, he didn’t pay 
much attention to it at first. But he 
mentioned it that evening, at supper, 
and his wife got a bag of hot salt for 
him. He held it to his face and it 
seemed to ease him, but he couldn’t 
hold it there all night, and, next 
morning, the tooth hurt worse than 
ever. 

Well, he stood it the next day and 
the next, but it didn’t improve any. 
So, finally, he took the horse and rode 
into Lexington to have it seen to. 
When he got into Lexington, he no- 
ticed that folks there seemed kind of 
excited. There was a lot of talk about 
muskets and powder and a couple of 
men called Hancock and Adams who 
were staying at Parson Clarke’s. But 


Lige Butterwick had his own busi- 
ness to attend to—and, besides, his 
tooth was jumping so that he wasn’t 
in any mood for conversation. He set 
off for the local barber’s as being the 
likeliest man he knew to pull a tooth. 

The barber took one look at it and 
shook his head. 

“T can pull her, Lige,” he said, “Oh, 
I can pull her, all right. But she’s got 
long roots and strong roots and she’s 
going to leave an awful gap when 
she’s gone. Now, what you really 
need,” he said, kind of excited, “what 
you really need—though it’s taking 
away my business—is one of these- 
here artificial teeth to go in the hole.” 


s 


“Artificial teeth!” said Lige. “It’s 


flying in the face of Nature!” 

The barber shook his head. “No, 
Lige,” he said, ‘that’s where you’re 
wrong. Artificial teeth is all the go 
these days, and Lexington ought to 
keep up with the times. It would do 
me good to see you with an artificial 
tooth—it would so.” 

“Well, it might do you good,” said 
Lige, rather crossly, for his tooth was 
jumping, “but, supposing I did want 
one—how in tunket will I get one in 
Lexington?” 

“Now you just leave that to me,” 
said the barber, all excited, and he 
started to rummage around. “You’ll 
have to go to Boston for it, but I know 
just the man. There’s a fellow called 
Revere in Boston that fixes them and 
they say he’s a boss workman.” 

“Sounds well enough,” said Lige, 
“but what’s it going to cost?” 

“Oh, I know Revere,” said the bar- 
ber, swelling up like a robin. “Comes 
through here pretty often, as a mat- 
ter of fact. And he’s a decent fellow, 
if he is a pretty big bug in the Sons 
of Liberty. You just mention my 
name.” 

“Well, it’s something I hadn’t 
thought of,” said Lige, as his tooth 
gave another red-hot jounce, “but in 
for a penny, in for a pound. I’ve 
missed a day’s work already and that 
tooth’s got to come out before I go 
stark, staring mad. But what sort of 
man is this Revere, anyway?” 

“Oh, he’s a regular wizard!” said 
the barber. “A regular wizard with 
his tools.” 

“Wizard!” said Lige. ‘““Well, I don’t 
know about wizards. But if he can 
fix my tooth I'll call him one.” 


“You’ll never regret it,” said the 


barber—and that’s the way folks al- 
ways talk when they’re sending 
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someone else to the dentist. So Lige 
Butterwick got on his horse again 
and started out for Boston. A couple 
of people shouted at him as he rode 
down the street, but he didn’t pay 
any attention. And, going by Parson 
Clarke’s, he caught a glimpse of two 
men talking in the Parson’s front 
room. One was a tallish, handsomish 
man in pretty fine clothes, and the 
other was shorter and untidy, with a 
kind of bulldog face. But they were 
strangers to him and he didn’t really 
notice them—just rode ahead. 

But as soon as he got into Boston he 
started to feel queer—and it wasn’t 
only his tooth. He hadn’t been there 
in four years and he’d expected to 
find it changed, but it wasn’t that. It 
was a clear enough day and yet he 
kept feeling there was thunder in the 
air. There’d be knots of people, talk- 
ing and arguing on street corners, 
and then, when you got closer to 
them, they’d kind of melt away. And 
there, in the Port of Boston, were the 
British warships, black and grim. It 
made him feel queer to see their guns 
pointed at the town. He couldn’t 
make head or tail of it, but he wanted 
to be home. 

All the same, he’d come to get his 
tooth fixed, and, being New England, 
he was bound to do it. But first he 
stopped at a tavern for a bite and a 
sup, for it was long past his dinner- 
time. And there, it seemed to him, 
things got even more curious. 

“Nice weather we’re having, these 
days,” he said, in a friendly way, to 
the barkeep. 

“It’s bitter weather for Boston,” 
said the barkeep, in an unfriendly 
voice, and a sort of low growl went 
up from the boys at the back of the 
room and every eye was fixed on 
Lige. 

Well, that didn’t help the toothache 
any, but, being a sociable person, 
Lige kept on. 

“May be, for Boston,” he said, “but 
out in the country we'd call it good 
planting weather.” 

The barkeep stared at him hard. 

“T guess I was mistaken in you,” he 
said, “It is good planting weather— 
for some kinds of trees.” 

“And what kind of trees were you 
thinking of?” said a sharp-faced man 
at Lige’s left and squeezed his shoul- 
der. 

“There’s trees and trees, you 
know,” said a red-faced man at Lige’s 
right, and gave him a dig in the ribs. 

“Well, now that you ask me—” 
said Lige, but he couldn’t even finish 
before the red-faced man dug him 
hard in the ribs again. 

“The liberty tree!” said the red- 
faced man. “And may it soon be 
watered in the blood of tyrants.” 

“The royal oak of England,” said 
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the sharp-faced man. “And God save 
King George and loyalty!” 

Well, with that it seemed to Lige 
Butterwick as if the whole tavern 
kind of riz up at him. He was kicked 
and pummeled and mauled and 
thrown into a corner and yanked 
out of it again, with the red-faced 
man and the sharp-faced man and all 
the rest of them dancing quadrilles 
over his prostrate form. Till, finally, 
he found himself out in the street 
with half his coat gone galley-west. 

“Well,” said Lige te himself, “I 
always heard city folks were crazy. 
But politics must be getting serious 
in these American colonies when 
they start fighting about trees!” 

Then he saw the sharp-faced man 
was beside him, trying to shake his 
hand. He noticed with some pleasure 
that the sharp-faced man had the be- 
ginnings of a beautiful black eye. 

“Nobly done, friend,” said the 
sharp-faced man, “and I’m glad to 
find another true-hearted loyalist in 
this pestilent, rebellious city.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I quite agree 
with you about that,” said Lige. “But 
I came here to get my tooth fixed, not 
to talk politics. And as long as you’ve 
spoken so pleasant, I wonder if you 
could help me out. You see, I’m from 
Lexington way—and I’m looking for 
a fellow named Paul Revere—” 

“Paul Revere!” said the sharp- 
faced man, as if the name hit him like 
a bullet. Then he began to smile again 
—not a very pleasant smile. 

“Oh, it’s Paul Revere you want,” 
he said, “Well, I’ll tell you how to 
find him. Yourgo up to the first British 
soldier you see and ask the way. But 
you better give the password first.” 

“Password?” said Lige Butterwick. 

“Yes,” said the sharp-faced man, 
and his smile got wider. “You say to 
that British soldier, ‘Any lobsters for 
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sale today?’ Then you ask about 
Revere.” 

Well, that seemed queer to Lige 
Butterwick, but no queerer than the 
other things that had happened that 
day. All the same, he didn’t quite 
trust the sharp-faced man, so he 
took care not to come too close to the 
British patrol when he asked them 
about the lobsters. And it was lucky 
he did, for no sooner were the words 
out of his mouth than the British sol- 
diers took after him and chased him 
clear down to the wharves before he 
could get away. At that, he only man- 
aged it by hiding in an empty tar 
barrel, and when he got out he was 
certainly a sight for sore eyes. 

“Well, I guess that couldn’t have 
been the right password,” he said to 
himself kind of grimly. “But, city 
folks or soldiers, they can’t make a 
fool out of me. I came here to get my 
tooth fixed and get it fixed I will, if I 
have to surprise the whole British 
Empire to do it.” 

And just then he saw a sign on a 
shop at the end of the wharf. And, 
according to my great-aunt, this was 
what was on the sign. It said “PAUL 
REVERE, SILVERSMITH” at the 
top, and then, under it, in smaller 
letters, “Large and small bells cast 
to order, engraving and printing done 
in job lots, artificial teeth sculptured 
and copper boilers mended, all 
branches of goldsmith and silver- 
smith work and revolutions put up to 
take out. Express Service, Tuesdays 
and Fridays, to Lexington, Concord 
and Points West.” 

“Well,” said Lige Butterwick, 
“Now maybe I can get my tooth 
fixed.” And he marched up to the 
door. 


Paul Revere was behind the coun- 
ter when Lige came in, turning a sil- 
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“Mr. Butterwick,” said Paul Revere, “it seems to be a compound, agglutinated 
infraction of the upper molar. I’m afraid I can’t do anything about it tonight.” 








ver bow] over .« : .ver in his hands. 
A man of forty-ccd he was, with a 
quick, keen face and snepping eyes. 
It wasn’t such a big shop, but it had 
silver pieces in it that people have 
paid thousands for, since. And the 
silver pieces weren’t all. There were 
prints and engravings of the Port of 
Boston and caricatures of the British 
and all sorts of goldsmith work, more 
than you could put a name to. 

‘There were quite a few customers 
there when Lige Butterwick first 
came in—so he sort of scrooged back 
in a corner and waited his chance. For 
one thing, after the queer sign and 
the barber’s calling him a wizard, he 
wanted to be sure about this fellow, 
Revere, and see what kind of custom- 
ers came to his shop. 

Well, there was a woman who 
wanted a christening mug for a baby 
and a man who wanted a print of 
the Boston Massacre. And then there 
was a fellow who passed Revere 
some sort of message under cover— 
Lige caught the whisper, “powder” 
and “Sons of Liberty,” though he 
couldn’t make out the rest. And, 
finally, there was a very fine-silk- 
dressed lady who seemed to be giv- 
ing Revere considerable trouble. Lige 
peeked at her round the corner of his 
chair, and, somehow or other, she re- 
minded him of a _ turkey-gobbler, 
especially the strut. 

She was complaining about some 
silver that Paul Revere had made for 
her—expensive silver it must have 
been. And “Oh, Master Revere, I’m 
so disappointed!” she was saying. 
“When I took the things from the 
box, I could just have cried!” 

Revere drew himself up a little at 
that, Lige noticed, but his voice was 
pleasant. 

“It is I who am disappointed, mad- 
am,” he said, with a little bow. “But 
what was the trouble? It must have 
been carelessly packed. Was it badly 
dented? I’ll speak to my boy.” 

“Oh no, it wasn’t dented,” said the 
turkey-gobbler lady. “But I know I 
wanted a real service—something I 
could show my friends. And what 
have you given me? Oh, it’s silver, 
if you choose. But it’s just as plain 
and simple as a picket fence! Pm 
sending it back tomorrow! Why, 
there isn’t as much as a lion or a uni- 
corn on the cream jug. And I told 
you I wanted the sugar bowl covered 
with silver grapes! But you’ve given 
me something as bare as the hills of 
New England! And I won’t stand it, 
I tell you! I'll send to England in- 
stead.” 

Revere puffed his cheeks and blew, 
but his eyes were dangerous. 

“Send away, madam,” he said, 
“We’re making new things in this 
country—new men—new silver— 
perhaps, who knows, a new nation. 


Plain, simple, bare as the hills and 
rocks of New England—graceful as 
the boughs of her elm trees—if my 
silver were only like that indeed! 
But that is what I wish to make it. 
And, as for you, madam,”’—he 
stepped toward her like a cat,—“‘with 
your lions and unicorns and grape 
leaves and your nonsense of bad or- 
nament done by bad silversmiths— 
your imported bad taste and your im- 
ported British manners—puff!” And 
he blew at her, just the way you blow 
at a turkey-gobbler, till she fairly 
picked up her fine silk skirts and ran. 
Revere watched her out of the door 
and turned back, shaking his head. 

“William!” he called to the boy 
who helped him.in the shop. “Put up 
the shutters. We’re closing for the 
day. And William—no word yet from 
Dr. Warren?” 

“Not yet, sir,” said the boy, and 
started to pick up the shutters. Then 
Lige Butterwick thought it was about 
time to make his presence known. 

So he coughed, and Paul Revere 
whirled and Lige Butterwick felt 
those quick, keen eyes boring into his. 
He wasn’t exactly afraid of them, for 
he was stubborn himself, but he knew 
this was an unexpected kind of man. 

“Well, my friend,” said Revere, im- 
patiently, “and who in the world are 
you?” 

“Well, Mr. Revere,” said Lige But- 
terwick. “It is Mr. Revere, isn’t it? It’s 
kind of a long story. But, closing, or 
not, you’ve got to listen to me. The 
barber told me so.” 

“The barber!” said Revere, kind of 
dumbfounded. 

“Uh-huh,’’said Lige, and opened 
his mouth. “You see, it’s my tooth.” 

“Tooth!” said Revere, and stared at 
him as if they were both crazy. 
“You’d better begin at the beginning. 
But wait a minute. You don’t talk like 
a Boston man. Where do you come 
from?” 

“Oh, around Lexington way,” 
Lige. “And, you see—” 

But the mention of Lexington 


said 


He passed ontue he shadow of the 
Somerset, right where Revere had passed. 


seemed to throw Revere into a regu- 
lar excitement. He fairly shook Lige 
by the shoulders. 

“Lexington!” he said. “Were you 
there this morning?” 

“Of course I was,” said Lige. 
“That’s where the barber I told you 
about—” 

“Never mind the barber!” said Re- 
vere. “Were Mr. Hancock and Mr. 
Adams still at Parson Clarke’s?” 

“Well, they might have been for 


all I know,” said Lige. “But I couldn’t 


say.” 

“Great heaven!” said Revere. “Is 
there a man in the American colonies 
who doesn’t know Mr. Hancock and 
Mr. Adams?” 

“There seems tc be,” said Lige. 
“But, speaking of strangers—there 
was two of them staying at the par- 
sonage, when I rode past. One was a 
handsomish man and the other 
looked more like a bulldog—” 

“Hancock and Adams!” said Re- 
vere. “So they are still there. And 
the British ready to march!” He mut- 
tered to himself. “Did you see many 
soldiers as you came to my shop, Mr. 
Butterwick?” 

“See them?” said Lige. “They 
chased me into a tar-barrel. And 
there was a whole passel of them up 
by the Common with guns and flags. 
Looked as if they meant business.” 

Revere took his hand and pumped 
it up and down. 

“Thank you, Mr. Butterwick,” he 
said, “You’re a shrewd observer. 
And you have done me—and the 
colonies—an invaluable service.” 

“Well, that’s nice to know,” said 
Lige, “But, speaking about this tooth 
of mine—” 

Revere looked at him and laughed, 
while his eyes crinkled. 

*“You’re a stubborn man, Mr. But- 
terwick,” he said, “All the better. I 
like stubborn men. I wish we had 
more of them. Well, one good turn 
deserves another—you’ve helped me 
and I'll do my best to help you. I’ve 
made artificial teeth but drawing 
them is hardly my trade. All the 
same, I'll do what I can for you.” 

So Lige sat down in a chair and 
opened his mouth. 

“Whew!” said Revere, with his 
eyes dancing. His voice grew solemn. 
“Mr. Butterwick,” he said, “‘it seems 
to be a compound, agglutinated in- 
fraction of the upper molar. I’m 
afraid I can’t do anything about it 
tonight.” 

“But—” said Lige. 

“But here’s a draught—that will 
ease the pain for a while,” said Re- 
vere and poured some medicine into 
a cup. “Drink!” he said and Lige 
drank. 

“There,” said Revere. “And now 
you go to a tavern and get a good 
night’s rest. Come back to me in the 
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morning—I’ll find a tooth drawer for 
you, if I’m here. And—oh, yes— 
you’d better have some liniment.” 

He started to rummage in a big 
cupboard at the back of the shop. It 
was dark now, with the end of day 
and the shutters up, and whether it 
was the tooth, or the tiredness, or the 
draught Paul Revere had given him, 
Lige began to feel a little queer. 
There was a humming in his head 
and a lightness in his feet. He got up 
and stood looking over Paul Revere’s 
shoulder, and it seemed to him that 
things moved and scampered in that 
cupboard in a curious way, as Re- 
vere’s quick fingers took down this 
box and that. And the shop was full 
of shadows and murmurings. 

“It’s a queer kind of shop you’ve 
got here, Mr. Revere,” he said, glad 
to hear the sound of his own voice. 

“Well, some people think so,” said 
Revere. “And here’s the box with 
your liniment. And here—” 

He took down two little boxes—a 
silver and a pewter one—and placed 
them on the counter. But Lige’s eyes 
went to the silver one—they were 
drawn to it, though he couldn’t have 
told you why. 

“Pick it up,” said Paul Revere, and 
Lige did so and turned it in his hands. 
It was a handsome box. He could 
make out a growing tree and an eagle 
fighting a lion. “It’s mighty pretty 
work,” he said. 

“It’s my own design,” said Paul 
Revere. “See the stars around the 
edge—thirteen of them? You could 
make a very pretty design with stars 
—for a new country, say—if you 
wanted to—I’ve sometimes thought 
of it.” 

“But what’s in it?” said Lige. 

“What’s in it?” said Paul Revere, 
and his voice was light but steely. 
“Why, what’s in the air around us? 
Gunpowder and war and the making 
of a new nation. But the time isn’t 
quite ripe.” 

“You -mean,” said Lige, and he 
looked at the box very respectful, 
“that this—here revolution folks 
keep talking about—” 

“Yes,” said Paul Revere, and he 
was about to go on. But just then his 
boy ran in, with a letter in his hand. 

“Master!” he said. “A message 
from Dr. Warren!” 

Well, with that Revere started 
moving, and, when he started to 
move, he moved fast. He was calling 
for his riding boots in.gne breath and 
telling Lige Butterwick to come back 
tomorrow in another—and, what 
with all the bustle and confusion, 
Lige Butterwick nearly went off 
without his liniment after all. But he 
grabbed up a box from the counter, 
just as Revere was practically shov- 
ing him out of the door—and it 
wasn’t till he’d got to his tavern and 
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STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


R this first issue of the new semester 

we give you Stephen Vincent Benet, 
whose short stories are at the very top 
of the current season’s list. Mr. Benet 
has been famous as a poet ever since his 
long narrative poem of our Civil War, 
John Brown’s Body, was published a 
dozen years ago (and won the Pulitzer 
Prize). Lately, however, he has turned 
te writing short stories that readers find 
fully as rewarding as his poetry or his 
novels. You'll find a collection of these 
in his newest book, Thirteen O’Clock 
(Farrar and Rinehart), which we advise 
you to read at once. 

M. Benet was born in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania (1898), because his peo- 
ple, who were in the army, happened to 
be there at the time. Like most military 
households they roved about the country 
from post to post, and the Benet children 
grew up in a constantly changing scene 
—New England, California, Georgia, 
and points in between. For generations 
the Benets had belonged to the army, 
first in Spain, then in America. The pres- 
ent generation of Benet sons broke that 
tradition, and, with their sister, turned 
unanimously to writing. Today all three 
of them, William Rose, Laura, and 
Stephen Vincent, present a triple threat 
on another kind of front—tliterature. 
They are all famous. 

Stephen Vincent has been writing 
since he was twelve and from the begin- 
ning he has won prizes. The first were 
the silver and gold badges the old St. 
Nicholas used to award for work of 
merit; the most recent is the annual 
prize for the best short story of the year 
just handed him for his excellent “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster,” which you'll 
find in Thirteen O’Clock, mentioned 
above. The story already bids fair to be- 
come an American classic. We tried our 
best to reprint it here but copyright com- 
plications stood in our way. It’s.in much 
the same rollicking mood as “A Tooth 
For Paul Revere” which we hope you'll 


e. 

Here is a list of Mr. Benet’s books: 
Five Men and Pompey (published when 
he was 17); Young Adventure; Heavens 
and Earth; Young People’s Pride; Ballad 


of William Sycamore; Tiger Joy; John .- 


Brown’s Body; Ballads and Poems; 
Burning City (these are all poetry). He 
has written three novels: The Beginning 
of Wisdom; Jean Hugenot, and Spanish 
Bayonet. 


gone to bed for the night that he 
found out he’d taken the wrong box. 

He found it out then because, when 
he went to bed, he couldn’t get to 
sleep. So he got up from his bed and 
went over and found his coat. Then 
he reached his hand in the pocket and 
pulled out the silver box. 

Well, at first he was so flustrated 
that he didn’t know rightly what to 
do. For here, as well as he could re- 
member it, was gunpowder and war 
and the makings of a new nation— 
the revolution itself, shut up in a sil- 
ver box by Paul Revere. He mightn’t 
have believed there could be such 
things before he came to Boston. But 
now he did. 

The draught was still humming in 
his head, and his legs felt a mite wob- 
bly. But, being human, he was curi- 
ous. “Now, I wonder what is inside 
that box,” he said. 

He shook the box and handled it, 
but that seemed to make it warmer, 
as if there was something alive inside 
it, so he stopped that mighty quick. 
Then he looked all over it for a key- 
hole, but there wasn’t any keyhole. 

Then he put his ear to the box and 
listened hard. And it seemed to him 
that he heard, very tiny and far away, 
inside the box, the rolling fire of 
thousands of tiny muskets and the 
tiny, far-away cheers of many men. 
“Hold your fire!” he heard a voice 
say. “Don’t fire till you’re fired on— 
but, if they want a war, let it begin 
here!” And then there was a rolling 
of drums and a squeal of fifes. It was 
small, still, and far away, but it made 
him shake all over, for he knew he 
was listening to something in the fu- 
ture—and something that he didn’t 
have a right to hear. He sat down on 
the edge of his bed, with the box in 
his hands. 

“Now, what am I going to do with 
this?” he said. “It’s too big a job for 
one man.” 

Well, he thought, kind of scared, of 
going down to the river and throw- 
ing the box in, but, when he thought 
of doing it, he knew he couldn’t. Then 
he thought of his farm near Lexing- 
ton and the peaceful days. Once the 
revolution was out of the box, there’d 
be an end to that. But then he remem- 
bered what Revere had said when he 
was talking with the woman about 
the silver—the thing about building 
a new country and building it clean 
and plain. “Why, I’m not a Brit- 
isher,” he thought. “I’m a New Eng- 
lander. And maybe there’s something 
beyond that—something people like 
Hancock and Adams know about. 
And, if it has to come with a revolu- 
tion—well, I guess it has to come. 
We can’t stay Britishers forever, here 
in this country.” 

He listened to the box again, and 

(Continued on page 35) 




























92 Men and—TOSCANINI 


NBC Plays Santa Claus to American Music-Lovers 


air of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s studios crackled 
with expectancy. It was the big mo- 
ment for the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra. Fifty thousand people had 
tried to get in that night, but only 
1200 could be admitted. Those lucky 
receivers of free tickets gathered 
early for an event that promised to 
be historic. The “Maestro” of orches- 
tral music, Arturo Toscanini, had 
returned to America to conduct a 
series of ten broadcasts for NBC. 
At ten o’clock precisely, the well- 
known slender figure appeared on 
the podium and lifted his baton. The 
audience rose to their feet cheering 
but were forced to curb their ap- 
plause, for the program had to go 
through on schedule. As the orches- 
tra swept into the first movement of 
Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso in D Mi- 
nor, tense quiet held the auditorium. 
If anyone had wondered whether 


T was Christmas night, and the 





Mischa Mischakoff, Concert-Master 





By Ethel Peyser 


the great conductor had lost his 
magical power over musicians dur- 
ing his retirement, all doubts were 
stilled. The finest strings in the world 
produced music of exquisitely pure 
tonal quality. By the time the pro- 
gram ended with the Brahms’ Sym- 
phony No. 1 in C Minor, the listeners 
had reached a pitch of exalted en- 
thusiasm. 

The way music-lovers feel about 
Arturo Toscanini can only be de- 
scribed as worship. To them his con- 
ducting is inspired. He draws from 
each musician in the orchestra all 
the music the man has to give. And 
he puts into each concert all that he, 
as an artistic interpreter, has to give. 
He works his men to the outer lim- 
its of their endurance, but he, a 
small, slight man of 71, does not 
spare himself. His rehearsals show 
his desire for absolute perfection, 
and also sometimes the temper of an 
artist. The musicians dread his ex- 
plosions. Sometimes he stalks from 
the studio. At other times he will 
end an outburst in four languages 
by saying gently, “Gentlemen, it is 
not Toscanini who says there must 
be a pianissimo here; it is Bee- 
thoven.” 

Since Toscanini first began to di- 
rect the Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra in 1908, his audiences 
have been amazed that he can con- 
duct without a score. Indeed he 
never uses one, even for rehearsals. 
Over fifty years of conducting he has 
developed a prodigious memory. His 
knowledge of the complete score of 
all the hundred-odd great sym- 
phonies and operas is probably the 
most astounding in musical history. 
He has every note, every direction, 


every marking on each of the eight- 
een staffs required for each choir in 
the orchestra in his mind. He has this 
same complete grasp of everything 
he conducts. And his ear is so sensi- 
tive and so acute that he never 
misses a wrong phrase executed by 
any member of the 92-piece orches- 
tra he leads. No wonder musicians 
rank him on a par with the great 
composers of the world for musical 
genius. 

The story of how Toscanini con- 
sented to come out of his retirement 
is a triumph of strategy. The idea 
was the brain child of David Sar- 
noff, President of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and Chairman 
of NBC. Sarnoff, a Russian by birth, 
is both a music lover and a shrewd 
man of business. He wanted to give 
the radio audience of America the 
best possible symphony music. It 
was a ticklish business, for Toscanini 


had said when he resigned from the | 





Artur Rodzinski, Who Trained Them 
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takes us. Each of us, outside the re- 
hearsals, has. to practice hard by 
himself.” 

“Do you think, as I do, that the 
orchestra is rapidly getting used to 
itself?” 

“Of course,” replied Mr. Mischa- 
koff, “A great orchetsra cannot be 
made in a day—or even in a year. It 
even takes the greatest players in a 
quartet many years to perfect their 
ensemble. Fancy the job in a group 
of 92, like this! Each man must use 
to the fullest his own individual 
skill, yet strive to make that magic 
thing — an ensemble that plays as 
one man.” 

“How do you account for the rep- 
utation this young orchestra is gain- 
ing, of having one of the best string 
choirs?” 

“Naturally, because of the men in 
it! They are all from great conserva- 
tories of music and have long or- 
chestral and solo experience. I must 
say the Maestro seems to appreciate 
the strings because he invariably 
chooses, for each concert, one work 
to show them off to advantage.” 

After Mr. Mischakoff in impor- 
tance come Jacques Gasselin, first 
assistant concert-master, Henri Nos- 
co (both great French soloists), and 





Cooley, of Cleveland. The ’cello sec- 
tion is under the leadership of an 
artist who played under Toscanini 
years ago in Buenos Aires. This con- 
cert-master, Oswaldo Mazzuchi, has 
been first ’cellist for NBC for sev- 
eral years. The seven double basses, 
led by George Torke of Leipzig, 
complete the strings which are the 
heart of the orchestra. 

Although the woodwinds are not 
so exceptional as the strings, the 
French horns are exceptionally fine. 
The other brasses are played by dis- 
tinguished musicians, including two 
from fine jazz orchestras and one 
from a famous band. Edward Vito 
plays the first harp, and Lora New- 
ell, the only woman in the orchestra, 
plays the second harp. All in all, this 
symphony orchestra may be ex- 
pected to become the equal of any 
in the world. 

In October of 1937 the new or- 
chestra began to rehearse under the 
direction of Rodzinski. Late in No- 
vember, the first concert went on the 
air with Rodzinski conducting. Then 
Pierre Monteux, the well - known 
French conductor, took the baton for 
three broadcasts, and Rodzinski for 
the second three. Radio audiences 
found those first performances a 
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A part of NBC’s switch bank and route panel in the master control room 
at Radiq City. The call letters of the key stations of the two networks can 
be seen above the operator,— WEAF (red network) and WJZ (blue network). 


the South American, Remo Bolog- 
nini. Twelve more musicians of re- 
nown fill the other desks of the first 
violins. In the second violin choir, 
Edwin Bachman leads experienced 
musicians from famous American 
and European orchestras. The violas 
boast two solo players of such equal- 
ly high rank that they share the first 
desk—William Primrose of the Lon- 
don String Quartet, and Carleton 
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brilliant prelude to the maestro’s 
concerts. Since Toscanini’s arrival, 
six programs have been given. 
Each of the concerts has been 
given with the concert hall crowded 
to capacity. At the first of the Tos- 
canini broadcasts, satin programs 
were given out. So important was 
this concert that the New York His- 
torical Society asked for a program 
for its archives. On other evenings 





the programs have been of blotting 
paper, or some other material which 
will not rattle and thus spoil the 
tonal effect for the radio audience. 
Toscanini, who usually sings every- 
thing he conducts, has given up this 
life - long habit for his broadcasts, 
because the microphones are so close 
to him that his voice would be car- 
ried to the four corners of the world. 

Although radio listeners hear a 
fine performance, they miss one of 
the big thrills of Toscanini’s con- 
ducting. That is watching his hands. 
His whole being is concentrated on 
the musicians and the music. He 
holds them together by the magic of 
his personality and the movements 
of his two hands. In his right, he 
holds the baton which is the slender 
evoking force of 92 people. Now it 
waves gently, again it cuts the air 
with powerful strokes, and the or- 
chestra responds to each movement 
with gentle, sustained passages or 
mighty fortissimo swells. The left 
hand restrains the orchestra, con- 
trolling and unifying it. Each works 
independently yet eloquently. 

When I talked with Mr. Mischa- 
koff, I ended our interview with the 
inevitable question: “How do you 
enjoy working with the illustrious 
Toscanini?” 

“Words can hardly express the 
deep satisfaction it gives me, and all 
of us. He has been most apprecia- 
tive of the organization. He has said 
‘bravo’ to us a number of times and 
he has been sympathetic, patient and 
so constructive in his criticism that 
the most experienced men consider 
it the highest privilege to work with 
him. What imagination he has!” 

“Did you enjoy working under 
Monteux and Rodzinski?” 

“Indeed, yes. I think Monteux one 
of the most careful and meticulous 
leaders, and both he and Rodzinski 
are of the finest.” 

“This is a permanent orchestra, is 
it not?” 

“Indeed, yes. Or why would most 
of us have left our desks in other 
orchestras?” 

After I left this fine young mu- 
sician, I went over to NBC where I 
asked Walter Koons, its Music Edi- 
tor, about the work of arranging the 
concerts. He said that 25,000 to 50,- 
000 persons apply for tickets to each 
Toscanini broadcast! A staff is busy 
for five days preceding each concert 
in a most harrowing job of selecting 
those fortunate enough to gain ad- 
mittance and who would pay any 
price. Yet not a cent is charged and 
never will be. Hats off to a commer- 
cial organization with this idealism! 
America can no longer be justly 
called completely materialistic—if it 
ever was. 
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Congress Gives Object Lesson in 
How Not to Get Laws Passed 


regular January session 
of Congress has been under 
way for several weeks, and 


the newspapers of the nation contain 
each day great quantities of news 
about events in Washington. A read- 
ing of just a few of the Washington 
news dispatches convinces one that 
the job of passing laws for 128,000,- 
000 people in a nation where busi- 
ness is done in billions of dollars, and 
the federal government itself em- 
ploys nearly 850,000 persons is a very 
complicated process. And the lan- 
guage used to describe events in 
Congress often is hard to understand. 
When a reporter writes about an 
“item veto,” a “filibuster,” “pork 
barrel,” “log-rolling,” “closure rule,” 
“quorum,” or the “rules committee 
blockade,” do you know exactly what 
he is trying to tell you? 

With the help of newspaper dis- 
patchers, let us see what Congress 
has been doing the past few weeks, 
and then discover the “why” and the 
“how” behind its actions. To set the 
stage for our investigation, remem- 
ber that Congress consists of two 
bodies of law-makers, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. There 
are 96 Senators, two from each of 
the 48 states. The House of Rep- 
resentatives contains 435 members 
elected on the basis of population. 
New York, the most populous state, 
has 45 Representatives. Nevada has 
one. Thousands of bills are intro- 
duced at each session of Con- 
gress. If each of these bills were 


Facts Behind the News 


Before a bill, passed by Congress, 


can become a law it must be ap- 
proved by the President. If he is op- 
posed to it, he vetoes the bill. In the 
past, however, he has been forced 
either to approve or veto the whole 
bill even though he objects to por- 
tions of it. Therefore, Congressmen 
who have a bill that they want to 
pass over the President’s opposition, 
will tack this bill on to another bill 
as a “rider.” Then the President must 
accept the “rider” or veto the whole 
bill. Such “riders” are often tacked 
on appropriation bills (bills provid- 
ing money to run the government), 
and in this way any effort to cut ex- 
penses is defeated by selfish Con- 
gressmen. Representative Woodrum 
of Virginia says the “item-veto” bill 
“will do more to help Congress and 
to help the President to aid economy 
than anything else that we could do.” 
A Senate Committee cut the “item 
veto” section out of the House mea- 
sure on the ground that it gives the 
President too much authority over 
finances. But even Republican Sen- 
ator Vandenberg insists that the bill 
merely gives the President the right 
to exercise needed authority, so the 
“item veto” may be put back again 
and become a law. 


ADMINISTRATION ASKS CUT IN 
“PORK BARREL” EXPENDITURES 
By the United Press 
WasuHIncTon, Jan. 7—A Congress offered 
sporadic resistance today to President 





considered but five or ten min- 
utes, it would keep the Senate 
and House busy all year and lit- 
tle real work could be done. The 
House and Senate, therefore, 
have committees on each impor- 
tant subject, each of which is re- 
sponsible for the careful consid- 
eration of bills referred to it. 
Much of Congress’ business is 
done through these committees, 
of which there are about 33 in 
the Senate and 44 in the House. 

Let us study our law-making 
machinery in operation as seen 
in recent news reports of Con- 
gressional activities. 


PRESIDENT MAY BE GIVEN 
“ITEM VETO” AUTHORITY 
Special to The New York Times 
Wasuincton, Jan. 11.—The house 
voted power to the President today 
to reduce or eliminate in the interest 
of economy any appropriation item 
in a bill passed by Congress without 
vetoing the whole bill. 
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Roosevelt's budget message proposal for 
“pork barrel” economies, but administra- 
tion leaders predicted that they would 
obtain approval for reductions totaling 
$539,000,000. 


Facts Behind the News 


“Pork barrel” is a term used to 
designate appropriations for im- 
provements within a state or a dis- 
trict. They are calculated to ad- 
vance the interests of a Congressman 
rather than to serve the public good. 
For this reason, even Congressmen 
who have criticized the President for 
extravagance are determined to hold 
on to their “pork barrel” funds. And 
it is a big reason why it’s hard for 
the federal government to cut ex- 
penses. “Log-rolling” is another 
threat to good government and econ- 
ony. It describes the action of a 
Congressman in voting for a measure 
not urgently needed for public good 
—such .as a postoffice for a small 
town—but which will help another 
member of Congress get elected. In 
return the other Congressman ex- 
pects support for bills which will in- 
crease his popularity with the voters. 
Representative Albert Thomas of 
Texas recently bragged to his home 
town folk that he had obtained 
$1,500,000 in federal money for 
local improvements. Log-rolling 
takes its name from the frontier cus- 
tom of pioneer neighbors gathering 
to help each other build log houses 
and barns. These gatherings were 
called log-rollings. 


WAGE-HOUR BILL BLOCKED 
BY MINORITIES IN HOUSE 

Special to The New York Times 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 12.—A new at- 
tempt to obtain House approval for 
legislation regulating minimum wages 
and maximum hours of work will be 
made at this session of Congress, the 

Labor Committee decided today. 


Facts Behind the News 


A previous attempt to pass 
“wages and hours” legislation 
was quashed in the House last 
December when it voted to send 
the bill back to the Labor Com- 
mittee. The bill sought to protect 
workers in certain industries that 
give low pay for very long hours. 
Southern Congressmen have op- 
posed this bill as a threat to 
Southern industries which gen- 
erally pay less and work longer 
hours that Northern companies. 
Northern Congressmen, even 








Homan for United Features Syndicate 
Great Log-Rolling Contest 


anti-New Dealers, favor the bill 
as a check to companies which 


ll 


move out of the North and seek 
easier conditions in the South. 

A wage and hour bill (Black-Con- 
nery Bill) was passed by the Senate 
last year and approved by the House 
Labor Committee, but was blocked 
by Southern members of the power- 
ful House Rules Committee. The 
Rules Committee decides what bills 
are to be considered, and when they 
can be brought to a vote. Therefore, 
it has practically a “life-and-death” 
power over bills. Supporters of the 
bill sought to get around the Rules 
Committee by having a majority of 
the House (218 members) sign a 
petition bringing the measure to the 
floor of the House for a vote. But 
when the bill was considered last 
December by the House it was so 
changed by amendments that many 
of its friends turned against it, and 
the measure was sent back to the 
Labor Committee. A bit of “log-roll- 
ing” may help the new drive for the 
wages and hours bill. Northern mem- 
bers, who favor the bill, are telling 
Southern Congressmen that they 
won’t support the crop control bill, 
which will aid Southern farmers, un- 
less they back the labor bill. Fur- 
thermore, President Roosevelt has 
persuaded the Southeastern Gover- 
nors’ Conference to drop its opposi- 
tion to a wages and hours bill on 
the promise that the new measure 
will provide for a differential be- 
tween wages paid in the North and 
South. This will accept the Southern 
argument that housing and living 
costs are lower in the South than 
they are in the North and for this 
reason wages do not have to be as 
high. Southern opposition to the 
measure also softened after Repre- 
sentative Lister Hill of Alabama 
campaigned for the U. S. Senate on 
a platform favoring wages and hours 
laws and won a smashing victory. 


ANTI-LYNCHING BILL FILIBUSTER 
STALLS IMPORTANT MEASURES 
By the United Press 
WaAsHINGTON, Jan. 10.—Senator Harrison 
(Dem., Miss.) warned the Democratic 
leadership today that enactment of the 
anti-lynching bill might turn the South 
from the party fold. Senator Harrison in- 
tensified the filibuster against the bill— 
although he spoke only an hour—when he 
accused the sponsors of the measure of 
sitting “silently and spinelessly” instead 
of replying to arguments that the measure 
was unconstitutional. 


Facts Behind the News 


The anti-lynching bill would give 
the federal government power to 
punish authorities, in any State, that 
fail to protect a prisoner from a 
lynching mob. Since most victims of 
lynch mobs have been Negroes in 
Southern states, the Southern Con- 
gressmen consider that the bill is 
aimed directly at their states. Sen- 
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ator Borah, veteran Republican from 
Idaho, supports their argument that 
the bill is unconstitutional because 
it invades “states’ rights” by allow- 
ing the federal government to step 
into a state and take a hand in “local” 
matters. Public opinion polls show, 
however, that a majority of the 
Southern voters favor a federal anti- 
lynching law. Realizing that the bill 
will pass if brought to a vote in the 
Senate, Southern Senators are trying 
to “talk the bill to death” by mak- 
ing long speeches to delay action. 
This stalls the law-making ma- 
chinery, delaying other important 
bills, and may force supporters to 
withdraw the bill. Such time-kill- 
ing actions are called “filibustering.” 
How do the House and Senate regu- 
late debating? Since @he House is a 
large body it has found it necessary 
to restrict debate to one hour for each 
member unless all members agree to 
let him speak longer. The rules of 
the House provide that either by ad- 
vance agreement or by a vote, de- 
bate may be limited. Since most de- 
bates in the House occur when a bill 
is being read, explained, and changed 
by amendments, during this time de- 
bate is limited to five minutes for 
each member on each question. 


The Closure Rule 


In the Senate the members are 
proud of the fact that they have al- 
most unlimited freedom of debate. 
But when small groups of Senators 
band together and talk to kill time 
this freedom of debate is abused. 
After 1917 the Senate passed a 
“closure rule” (also called “clo- 
ture’) to cut off debate if two- 
thirds of the members desire to. 
But this rule is seldom used because 
individual Senators are slow to 
block a practice that they might 
want to use themselves at some later 
date. Thus, it’s hard to obtain the 


necessary two-thirds vote to enforce 
the closure rule. One recent famed 
filibuster took place in June, 1935, 
when the late Senator Huey Long 
talked 15% hours to prevent a vote 
on a bill. But supporters of the bill 
kept the Senate in session and finally 
wore Long out. The “quorum call” 
is another way of killing time. To do 
business in Congress it is necessary 
for a majority of the members to be 
present—49 Senators, or 218 Repre- 
sentatives. Congressmen who wish to 
delay make frequent demands for a 
roll-call to see if a quorum is pres- 
ent. What do Senators talk about 
when filibustering? Anything to kill 
time. Senator Long gave recipes for 
frying oysters, cheese salad dress- 
ing; discussed the beauties of sleep; 
and tried to have the Lord’s Prayer 
read by the Senate clerk. 


The Voter’s Duty 


Our investigations probably make 
us feel that most Congressmen are 
“politicians” merely out to get what 
they can in order to be re-elected 
again, instead of being “statesmen” 
who strive to serve the best interests 
of the nation. Scripps-Howard Col- 
umnist Raymond Clapper offers this 
interesting defense of Congress: 

“Every Congressman knows that the 
fastest way to the political graveyard 
is to turn statesman. In fact, many a 
person has muscled into Congress by 
throwing out a predecessor who made 
the mistake of paying attention to na- 
tional problems instead of chiseling 
appropriations for his constituents. 
Congressmen must eat—or they think 
they must—and you are their meal 
ticket. When Representative Albert 
Thomas of Texas brags that he was 
smart enough to get $200,000 for 
the Goose Creek schoolhouse, he is 
hoping that this will so please the 
voters that they will reward him in the 
coming election. He isn’t interested in 
how much his district needs. . . . No 
doubt Representative Thomas would 
like to be a great statesman. But if he 
knows what is good for him, he will go 
after an appropriation to dredge out 
the old bayou once more... . Most of 
them (Congressmen) are ashamed to 
have to do this tin cup work. But they 
do it for you. They figure you are 
somewhat dumb and that you like 
cheap politics because you don’t know 
any better. So they give you cheap 
politics.” 

What can voters, and future voters 
do to remedy this condition? Clapper 
suggests: “You can do something... 
first .. . purchase a supply of inexpen- 
sive writing paper or some postal 
cards. Second, inform yourself about 
questions in Washington. . . . Third, 
write to your Congressmen and tell 
them that they have got you wrong, 
that all you want them to do is use 
their own judgment, and explain their 
reasons seriously to you. .. . Tell them 
you will overlook a mistake now and 
then.” 
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SB) THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 





Popular Front Cabinet Falls; 
Chautemps Tries Again 


Many worries and labor disputes 
have brought the downfall of Pre- 
mier Camille Chautemps’ French 
government, and may cause the com- 
plete collapse of the Popular Front 
which has ruled France since June, 
1936. (Schol., Oct. 6, 1937, Behind 
the Headlines.) But when Finance 
Minister Bonnet, and former Premier 
Leon Blum both failed to organize a 
cabinet (government) that could 
hold a majority in Parliament, Chau- 
temps was again given the difficult 
task of forming a new cabinet. In a 
little over five years France has had 
twelve different cabinets. 

When Chautemps first became 
Premier in June, 1937, he sought to 
revive business by promising a 
“breathing spell” from the reforms 
that Premier Leon Blum had 
launched when the Popular Front of 
Radical Socialists, Socialists and 
Communists gained power in 1936. 
Finance Minister Bonnet attempted 
to halt the drain of gold from France, 
which had caused the franc to fall in 


_value and hampered business re- 


vival, but his program of strict econ- 
omy failed to function successfully. 
Although Chautemps’ Radical So- 
cialist party supported “middle-of- 
the-road” policies, the Socialists and 
Communists both accused him of 
junking social reforms to favor busi- 
ness groups. They also accused bank- 
ers of shipping gold out of the coun- 
try to discredit the Popular Front. 
A crisis was reached when labor 
began striking for higher wages to 
balance rising prices which had 
wiped out the gains made in 1936. 
When the Premier sought to draw up 
a “code of industrial peace” to settle 





Two former Premiers, Edouard Herriot, seated, and Leon 
Blum, with back to camera, in a huddle during one of the 
many French crises. 
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strikes, the French Employers’ Asso- 
ciation refused to discuss it with la- 
bor leaders. Then, Finance Minister 
Bonnet charged the Communists 
with causing labor disorders and de- 
manded a more conservative policy 
to aid business. Both the Commu- 
nists and Socialists accused the cab- 
inet of ignoring business abuses and 
pursuing an anti-labor policy. The 
Communists refused to vote confi- 
dence in Premier Chautemps, and the 
Socialists then withdrew from the 
cabinet, causing it to collapse. Blum’s 
effort to form a cabinet of the left- 
wing radical parties and the parties 
of the moderate Center was defeated 
and Premier Chautemps finally or- 
ganized a new cabinet. It is composed 
entirely of Radical Socialists, but the 
Socialists have agreed to support it in 
Parliament during the present crisis. 
Since the Communists have been left 
out, Chautemps hopes to gain sup- 
port from the more conservative 
right-wing parties, and at least be 
able to hold power for a few months. 
All parties fear that a long political 
crisis may encourage Germany to 
start more trouble in Europe, so they 
are anxious to obtain unity quickly. 

‘Since the Popular Front was 
formed in 1936 to check the threat of 
fascist groups, this split brings the 
danger of fascism nearer. But the 
mass of the French people, who be- 
lieve firmly in democracy, and follow 
the motto — “Hurry slowly” — have 
remained calm. 


Japanese Imperial Council 
Plans Harsh Policy in China 


Japan’s determination to dominate 
China was demonstrated recently 
when the Imperial Council met with 
Emperor Hirohito to discuss future 
policies in that 
nation’s “unde- 
clared war” on 
General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Chi- 
nese govern- 
ment. Members 
of the govern- 
ment, the Em- 
peror’s close ad- 
visers, and army 
and navy lead- 
ers attended this 
Council, the first 
one to be held 
since 1914 when 
Japan declared 
war on Ger- 
many. The Em- 
peror, who is 
looked upon as a 








God, was supposed to fix future 
policies, but in reality the army and 
navy leaders, who now control the 
government, announced their plans 
and he gave his Imperial assent to 
them. 

The Council outlined peace terms 
which included Japanese “partner- 
ship” in China’s economic develop- 
ment; China’s adherence to the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo anti - Commu- 
nism pact; Japan’s right to maintain 
garrisons in China, and creation of a 
larger demilitarized zone in Shang- 
hai. General Chiang’s answer to these 























The Globe and Mail, Toronto, Canada. 
HIS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS PRESIDES 


terms, which were presented by tht 
German Ambassador to China, was 
to take personal command of his 
armies in a fight to a finish against 
Japan. Japan then withdrew “recog- 
nition” from China’s government by 
recalling her Ambassador and the 
Chinese Ambassador to Tokyo also 
left for home. The next step may be 
an actual declaration of war. Fire- 
eating Japanese militarists want to 
declare war, but more conservative 
politicians and businessmen fear that 
this step will bring the danger of 
more clashes with Britain and the 
United States. A declaration of war 
would also force President Roosevelt 
to invoke the Neutrality Act against 
both Japan and China. He has de- 
layed doing this although many 
groups in this country insist that it 
should be done in order to keep 
America from getting involved in the 
Far Eastern conflict. Others argue, 
however, that the Neutrality Act 
would harm China without hurting 
Japan, whom our government has 
condemned as an aggressor nation. 
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White House Conferences Plan 
National Agency 


Although the President and his 
advisors have continued to snap at 
business on occasions, progress is be- 
ing made on a program of govern- 
ment and business cooperation to end 
the business recession. A big parade 
of business and labor leaders has been 
marching to the White House the 
past few weeks to confer with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. In this parade have 
been such important men as Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., of General Motors; 
Ernest T. Weir of the National Steel 
Corporation; Colby M. Chester of 
General Foods Corporation; Thomas 
W. Lamont of the powerful J. P. 
Morgan banking concern; Owen D. 
Young of General Electric; John L. 
Lewis, head of the CIO, and Philip 
Murray, Lewis’ chief aide. 

This program of government-busi- 
ness cooperation began after the 
President conferred with 49 mem- 
bers of Secretary of Commerce 
Roper’s Business Advisory 


This is important when one realizes 
that the automobile industry pro- 
vides a huge market for steel mills, 
glass and rubber factories, and chem- 
ical plants, and thereby sets the pace 
for most of American industry. At 
present the industry is over-stocked 
on new cars, and the used-car mar- 
ket is jammed. A. E. Barit, whose* 
Hudson Motor Company took the 
spotlight recently by announcing a 
new low-priced car, is heading a pro- 
motion and advertising campaign to 
pep up the used-car market. 


TVA-Utilities Fight Brings 
Offer to Sell Company 


Dramatic developments have oc- 
curred recently in the struggle be- 
tween the federal government and 
public utility companies over power 
rates. Wendell L. Willkie, president 
of the billion-dollar Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation, declared 
that competition through TVA power 
plants threatened to ruin his com- 





Council, headed by W. Averell 
Harriman of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. The President de- 
sires a group of about 25 men 
to form a government agency 
that will cooperate with in- 
dustry. Any industry could 
then come to Washington and 
discuss its problems with the 
federal government listening 
in. Problems of production, 
sales, labor, and business 
practices could be decided, 
and the federal government 
would give approval to sug- 
gested plans. There would be 
no rigid price control as under 
the NRA, but attempts would 
be made to work out a better 
distribution of products to the 
people who need them; raise 
wages of the lowest paid 
workers so they could buy 
more of these products; and 
revise our tax program so the 
government’s policies won’t 
burden business. 

A definite effort to iron out the 
ups-and-downs of business in the 
nation was made by the President 
when he called the leaders of-the 
automobile industry to Washington. 
He contends that the industry offers 
8-cylinder engines and 16-cylinder 
high - pressure salesmanship to sell 
its cars, but gives only a two-cylin- 
der performance in business man- 
agement. In short, the industry pro- 
vides high wages, but workers can 
never be sure of steady employment. 
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pany and offered to sell it to the gov- 
ernment. 

Willkie’s announcement came 
shortly after the Supreme Court ap- 
proved government loans to cities 
that wished to build their own power 
plants. (Schol., Jan. 22, p. 19-S.) It 
was also seen as an answer to the 
President’s attack on utility holding 
companies in his recent Jackson Day 
speech. A holding company is a com- 
pany that controls the stocks of sev- 
eral operating companies. It does not 
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sell power or make it, but is sup- 
posed to perform management ané@ 
financing services for the operating 
companies. In many cases holding 
companies are able to control many 
other companies thus placing the 
control of business in the hands of 
a few people. The President declaree 
that an estimated total of thirteen 
billion dollars of utility stocks war 
controlled by men who held only 
$600,000,000 in stocks. “Here,” he 
added, “is a ninety-six inch dog be- 
ing wagged by z 
four inch tail.” At 
a later press con- 
ference he tolé 
reporters he saw 
no need for hold- 
ing companies in 
any business. But 
when pressed for 
a plan to elimi- 
nate them he saia 
individual cases 
would have to be 
treated differently. When members 
of the Business Advisory Council said 
they agreed with his criticism of cer- 
tain holding companies, but hoped 
the government would not wreck all 
holding companies in industry and 
public utilities, he assured them that 
the government would not take an 
extreme stand, and sought to quiet 
fears over the utilities by explaining 
that only 15 per cent of the power 
companies were affected by the gov- 
ernment power program. 

The President later conferred witr 
officials of the TVA concerning Will- 
kie’s offer to sell out. Senator George 
Norris of Nebraska, father of the 
TVA, said he would be glad to accept 
the offer if a fair price were reached, 
but refused to comment-on Willkie’s 
suggestion that the price be fixed by 
a board of three, one named by the 
President, one by the utilities, and 
one by the Supreme Court. David E. 
Lillienthal of the TVA said the TVA 
would like to buy up certain Com- 
monwealth properties, but Willkie 
said it was a case of taking all or 
none. Replying to charges that the 
TVA is ruining the Commonwealth 
Corporation, Lillienthal said the 
TVA had reduced prices of power 
and increased consumption in the 
Southeast, thus aiding both private 
and government plants. He showed 
that Willkie’s company had made 34 
per cent more profit in 1937 than it 
had in 1933, before TVA was organ- 
ized. It was announced that the 
three-judge Federal court in Chat- 
tanooga had upheld the TVA power 
program. (Schol. Dec. 11, p. 15-S.) 
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President Pushes Big Navy 
Construction Program 


Over one-half billion dollars to 
build twenty-two vessels including 
two battleships has been appropri- 
ated in the Navy bill recently ap- 
proved by the House. President 
Roosevelt also sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress requesting more 
money for naval construction. In ad- 
dition, the government has agreed to 
grant private shipping companies 
$110,000,000 for the construction of 
about fifty new ships to “modernize 
the American merchant marine.” 
These vessels would be of great aid 
to the navy in case of war. 

In undertaking this record-break- 
ing naval program the President and 
his aides insist that world-wide un- 





proved that the President was pre- 
pared to meddle more actively in 
foreign affairs. It was also pointed 
out that the $140,000,000 needéd to 
build the two new dreadnaughts 
amounted to more than the value of 
our business holdings in China. 
Indications that the President and 
his aides want to preserve a free 
hand to deal with foreign relations 
were plainly shown when the House 
voted recently on the Ludlow reso- 
lution. It would amend the Consti- 
tution and require a nation-wide vote 
before a declaration of war except in 
case of invasion. (Schol., Jan. 15, p. 
27-S.) Speaker Bankhead left his 
chair to speak against the resolution 
and read a letter from President 
Roosevelt which declared the amend- 
ment would “cripple any President 


This aircraft carrier is the newest addition to the U. S. fleet. At present our Navy 
has five of these huge floating airports. The one shown here is the U. S. S. Ranger. 


rest, coupled with Japanese advances 
in China, and the explosive Spanish 
Civil War in Europe, make it neces- 
sary for the United States to keep 
pace with other nations. In particu- 
lar, our naval program, and other 
moves, are a warning to Japan. Three 
American warships have been sent 
to take part in ceremonies at the 
British Far-Eastern naval base in 
Singapore. Other ships are visiting 
Australia. Plans are also being per- 
fected to extend trade help fo the 
Philippines, a polite hint to Japan 
that we don’t intend to withdraw 
from the Far East. (Schol., Jan. 8, 
Behind the Headlines.) 

Peace advocates, who distrust the 
President’s foreign policy and fear it 


will lead to war, bitterly assailed the 


naval program and our navy’s trips 
to the Far East. “Are we preparing 


’ for defense of our own shores or for 


aggressive war overseas?” asked 
Representative Jed Johnson of Okla- 
homa. Plans to include two 40,000- 
ton dreadnaughts, carrying record- 
breaking 18-inch guns, in the naval 
construction program aroused much 
criticism. Critics said if we planned 
to defend only our own shores we 
did not need such large warships. 
The present program, they said, 
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in his conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions.”” The measure was rejected by 
the close vote of 209 to 188, and spon- 
sors said it at least was a warning to 
the President that peace sentiment is 
strong in the nation, and the people 
won’t stand for policies that may lead 
to a foreign conflict. 


Committee Reports Seamen 
Lack Discipline 


Charges that seamen lacked dis- 
cipline and were discourteous to pas- 
sengers, and that many ships were 
unfit for service, have been made by 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Education and Labor. The report was 
made in connection with government 
efforts to rebuild and improve the 
American Merchant Marine. Under 
the Ship Subsidy Act of 1936 a U.S. 
Maritime Commission was estab- 
lished to help private shipping com- 
panies build vessels to carry Ameri- 
can commerce and compete with 
foreign companies. (Schol., Dec. 4, 
1937, p. 16-S.) 

In a careful survey of the merchant 
marine some months ago, Chairman 
Kennedy of the Maritime Commis- 
sion cited cases of lack of discipline 
but also criticized shipping compa- 







nies for tolerating bad working con- 
ditions. The Senate report quotes one 
ship captain, whose name was with- 
held, as saying that union seamen 
refused to obey orders. Commented 
the N. Y. World-Telegram: “Condi- 
tions may have been bad on Captain 
X’s ship. . ,. But certainly the condi- 
tions he described do not prevail on 
all American ships. Yet his anony- 
mous testimony casts suspicion on the 
seamen of every American ship, and 
is enough to frighten passengers out 
of using any American ship. . . .” Sea- 
men’s union officials insisted that 
these charges were untrue, and were 
being used to fight the organization 
of labor unions. 


Chairman Copeland, of New York, 
declared that government money 
should not be used for shipping un- 
less conditions can be cleared up. 
Senator Maloney, Democrat of Con- 
necticut, added, however, that dis- 
order among seamen resulted partly 
from bad ships and “the fact that 
these men have been subjected to 
conditions . . . that amount to serf- 
dom.” 


UNCLE SAM’S LAWYER 


As Solicitor General of the United 
States since 1935, Stanley F. Reed, tall, 53- 
year-old Kentuckian, had argued the Gov- 
ernment’s case in the important NRA, 
AAA, TVA, Wagner 
Act, and PWA pow- 
er loan suits. Now, 
as the newly ap- 
pointed Associate 
Justice of the United 
States Supreme 
Court, Reed is ex- 
pected to join the 
liberal majority in 
upholding future 
Government poli- 
cies. He succeeds 
Justice George 
Sutherland, conser- 
vative anti-New 
Dealer, who has followed Justice Willis 
Van Devanter into retirement. The Sen- 
ate’s wholehearted approval of Reed's 
nomination was in direct contrast to the 
uproar that was raised over the nomina- 
tion of Senator Hugo L. Black, who was 
forced to admit that he had been a mem- 
ber of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Associate Justice Reed’s record shows 
that he has been content to make progress 
slowly — and finally has arrived at the 
highest judicial post in the nation. In 1935 
he refused a life-time appointment to a 
lower federal judgeship and accepted the 
stormy job of being Uncle Sam’s lawyer at 
a salary of $10,000 a year. As Solicitor Gen- 
eral he was opposed by private corpora- 
tion lawyers who received as much for 
one case as he got in a year. Born at Mays- 
ville, Kentucky, Reed studied law at the 
University of Virginia and Columbia, and 
also won a degree from the University of 
Paris. He first worked for the Govern- 
ment as a Hoover appointee to the old 
Farm Board. When the New Deal took 
over during the March banking crisis, 
Reed served as chief counsel for the RFC 
and won a reputation for energy and abil- 
ity. Attorney General Cummings recom- 
mended him for Solicitor General with the 
terse comment: “Qualified to fill any post.” 
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“DEV” 

Eamon de Valera, Prime Minister of 
Eire (the Irish Free State), was born in 
New York City. This is an important fact. 
During the “Easter Rebellion” of 1916, 
de Valera, and other 
leaders in the strug- 
gle for Irish inde- 
pendence, was cap- 
tured and sentenced 
to die before a Brit- 
ish firing squad. 
Anxious to gain 
American help in 
the World War, Brit- 
ain feared that de 
Valera’s execution 
would be bad pub- 
licity, so he was 
spared. His exploits 
and escapades dur- 
ing later years made him a man of mys- 
tery whom many Irish still worship. To- 
day, he has the powers of a dictator, but 
his friends insist that he believes firmly in 
the people and they believe in him. 

A thin, scholarly man, “Dev,” as the 
Irish call him, works hard and lives sim- 
ply. The only time he takes a vacation is 
when he is too ill to work. Interviewer 
John Gunther reports that de Valera has 
very little sense of humor, but it does exist. 
His appreciation of comic situations is il- 
lustrated by this incident. During a speech 
at Ennis he was arrested by the British. 
A year later he was released. He went im- 
mediately to Ennis and began: “As I was 
saying when I was interrupted—” 

De Valera is very fond of horseback rid- 
ing and likes to hike and climb. His other 
hobbies are chess, listening to the radio 
and mathematics. While in jail in 1918 he 
spent his time mastering the Einstein 
theory, and on another occasion spent 
twelve hours teaching a secretary, who 
knew little mathematics, the quarternary 
theorem. The secretary insists that “Dev” 
did a good job of lecturing. 





DE VALERA 


Britain and Irish Fail to 
Agree on Ulster 


Another attempt is being made to 
end the long-standing quarrels be- 
tween Great Britain and the Irish 
Free State, now known as Eire under 
the new Constitution. (Schol., Jan. 
15, p. 16-S.) The Irish delegation is 
led by Prime Minister Eamon de Va- 
lera, a leader in the bitter fight for 
independence which was partly set- 
tled by the Anglo~Irish Treaty of 
1921. This treaty separated the 
strongly Protestant Northern Ireland 
(Ulster) from the Irish Free State, 
which is Catholic. Northern Ireland’s 
government is related to Britain in 
much the same way that our states 
are to the United States government, 
but the Irish Free State has gradu- 
ally gained more rights of self-gov- 
ernment. 

Following the re-organization of 
the Eire government in January, 
Prime Minister de Valera opened 
the way to settle difficulties with 
Britain. These are: 1. De Valera 
stopped payment in 1932 of money 
Britain had lent to help Irish farmers 
buy land. The British struck back by 
raising high tariffs against Irish 
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products. This problem is solvable 
because Britain may be willing to 
give up these payments (annuities) 
if Eire at least makes a small “token” 
payment. 2. Britain cannot afford to 
have an independent but defenseless 
Eire at her “back door,’’ so she does 
not want to give up the privilege of 
using Irish naval bases unless Eire 
provides adequate coast defenses of 
her own. 3. Eire’s demand for a 
united Ireland is meeting bitter re- 
sistance in Ulster. Northern Ireland’s 
Prime Minister, Viscount Craigavon, 
has dissolved the Ulster Parliament 


and ordered new elections. Since the - 


election is not needed to demonstrate 
anti-union strength, observers ex- 
plain that Viscount Craigavon has 
seized a good time to smother opposi- 
tion among his own Protestant fol- 
lowers. Many Ulster voters have be- 
come restless under Viscount Craig- 
avon’s seventeen year rule, and are 
arguing that Northern Ireland is not 
getting its share of British prosperity. 
A united Ireland, therefore, is out of 
the question, but de Valera’s demand 
that Britain force Ulster to treat 
Northern Catholics more fairly is 
certain to get attention. The bitter- 
ness in Northern Ireland is well illus- 
trated by this remark by an observer: 

“There is no solution to the Irish 
question except another flood, leav- 
ing no survivors.” 


Soviet Parliament Meets, 
Praises Stalin Policies 


Hailed as “the only truly demo- 
cratic Parliament in the world,” the 
Supreme Council of Russia held its 
first meeting recently in Moscow. The 
Council is composed of the best 
known men and women in the coun- 
try and is divided into two houses— 
the Council of the Union, and Coun- 
cil of Nationalities—elected on De- 
cember 12. (Schol., Jan. 8, p. 14-S.) 


Mikhail I. Kalinin, long an aide of 
Stalin, and President of the U.S.S.R. 
since its founding, remains head of 
the State through his election as 
chairman of the Presidium of 37 
members. Stalin, secretary-general 
of the all-powerful Communist par- 


ty, was elected a member of the Pre- | 


sidium, which rules while the Su- 
preme Council is not in session. Mme, 
Krupskaya, widow of Nikolai Lenin, 
founder of the U.S.S.R., also was 
elected to the Presidium. Stalin, and 
the members of the Council of Peo- 





ple’s Commissars are said to hold | 


most of the governing power. The 
Commissars compare to cabinet offi- 
cers in the United States. 

During the first Council session 
votes were made by a show of hands 
accompanied by cheers with no op- 
position ever registered. The official 
press stressed this as a sign of the 
superiority of the Council to other 
democratic parliaments, since there 
is no useless chatter and the Depu- 
ties know what to do and do it. 

Latest dispatches from Moscow in- 
dicate that the purgers in charge of 
recent house -cleanings of Soviet 
enemies are about to be purged 
themselves. Communist party lead- 
ers have ordered a halt to wholesale 
dismissals of party members, and 
have admitted that many members 
have been expelled without investi- 
gations of charges against them. 

oa 

Egypt’s King Farouk, world’s young- 
est ruler, was married last week to 
Farida Zulficar, daughter of an Egyp- 
tian judge, but Farida was not present 
for the ceremony. The Moslem. mar- 
riage ceremony is simple whether for 
King or peasant. King Farouk and the 
bride’s father signed the Moslem con- 
tract making the 16-year-old girl the 
wife of the 17-year-old ruler of 16,000, 
000 persons. Farida slipped away from 
her villa and watched the ceremony 
through a lattice-work partition. 
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Eleven Autonomous Soviet Republics. 


Each Republic Has Its Supreme Council, Its Prasidium And 
Its Council Of People's Commissars, Corresponding To Similar 


Bodies In The Federal State. 





Council n. 
About 600 Members One 
Member For Each 


Of The Unio’ Council Of Nationalities. 
About 600 Members 
Delegates From Each Re- 
Public And Smaller Units. 





300,000 Of Population. 











Prasidium. 31Members 


Nominated By Both 
Chambers OF Supreme 
7 Council. 


Council Of People’s 


,Commissars. 
“Formed” By Supreme Council. 
Corresponds To Present Auto 











cratic Bedy Ruling Russia. 











Christian Science Moni 


How the new Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. is organized. 
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HOW ENGLISH GREW 


By Margaret Ernst 


The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes 


_ “HE Celts, suffering from sav- 

age raids by the Picts and 

Scots in the north, called for 
help from the Germansc or Teutonic 
tribes across the North Sea the 
Angles, Saxons, Jutes. In the fifth 
and sixth centuries they crossed over 
in great numbers, beat back the raid- 
ers, liked the country—and stayed 
themselves! By the year 500 there 
were probably more Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes in Britain than there were 
Celts. 

Their languages had all come from 
the same Indo-European parent, but 
time and location had changed them. 
The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, liv- 
ing near each other on the mainland, 
spoke languages very nearly alike. 
The Celts, separated by the sea, spoke 
a language so different that only a 
scholar could have discovered the 
relationship. Their alphabet, with 
twenty characters, was called 
ogham. 

Since the Germanic invaders out- 
numbered the Celts and were more 
powerful, their language took the 
place of the Celtic tongue. Only a 
dozen or so Celtic words are used in 
English today. Bard (a poet), bog, 
brogue, dun, glen, lad, shamrock, 
slogan, bannock (a kind of Scotch 
bread), down (meaning rolling 
land), basket, dagger, bun, bug, 
kick, loch (a lake in Scotland), and 
creak are examples. 

The Britons were driven down 
into Wales and Cornwall, into the 
Scottish Highlands, or over to Ire- 
land. Britain became Angle-land, or 
England. The Saxons gave their 
name to certain districts — Essex, 
Wessex, Sussex, and Middlesex were 
named for the East, West, South, and 
Middle Saxons. 

The Christian religion and the 
knowledge of writing had come into 
England while the Celts were still 
its owners. These newcomers, An- 
gles, Saxons, Jutes, were still fol- 
lowers of the old Teutonic gods. No 
one knew how to write except the 
priests, who used a simple alphabet 
called runes. We can still see short 
inscriptions carved on rocks in 
these marks. 

In 597, Christian missionaries from 
Rome began to come to England. 
They brought with them the Roman 
alphabet, our alphabet. 

At first only the priests and monks 
knew how to write, and they wrote 
only Latin. After a while some of 
them tried to put the sounds of the 
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For the past ten centuries the English 
language has been growing, borrowing, 
changing. Every invasion of Britain has 
left its mark, easily traceable today. First 
came the Celts, who were in turn con- 
quered by the wandering Romans under 
Julius Caesar. The Romans stayed in Brit- 
ain for over four hundred years before 
they withdrew and left what is now Eng- 
land open to other invaders from Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. These 
and other interesting facts you'll find in 
Margaret Ernst’s book Words, English 
Roots and How They Grow (Knopf). The 
two short chapters reprinted here take up 
the story after the Roman evacuation. 


native speech—English—into writ- 
ing. The Roman alphabet didn’t quite 
cover all the sounds they wanted, so 
they added two extra letters from 
the old runes, called wen and thorn. 
Thorn was written something like a 
Y, so that Ye in Early English was 
really pronounced the. Wen had the 
sound of our w. 

These two extra letters died out 
after the coming of the Normans 
from France in 1066. There were 
twenty-three letters in the Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet—no i; no k (c had 
the hard sound); no v and no z. Our 
q sound was represented by cw. 
Thorn followed t in the alphabet and 
had two sounds: the sound of th 
as in thin, in words like thincan 
(think); or of the th in thing, in 
words like soth (true). There was 
also this letter: ae, a vowel sound 
between our a and e. 

Since the first Germanic tongue 
which was put into writing in Eng- 
land was that of the Angles, our 
language became English (Ang- 
lish). 

In the ninth century Norsemen or 
Danes again sailed across the North 
Sea and began settling in northern 
England. They also spoke a Ger- 
manic language, related to the Scan- 
dinavian tongues spoken today in 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. It 
was not very different from Anglo- 
Saxon; the word fish, the same in 
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Old English, is and was fisk in Dan- 
ish. Fisk still lives in English as a 
family name 

Here are a few of the Scandinavian 
words in English: take, call, care, 
hit, ill, throw, ugly, wrong, die, fel- 
low, husband, sky, skin, wing, law, 
rotten, happy, skull, skill, azle, 
blunder, dwell, flap, gasp. 

Make a list of ten more. A hint: 
nearly all words beginning with 
sk are Scandinavian in origin. 

King Alfred, of pancake fame, 
was one of the first writers to call 
his language English. That wasn’t 
until the ninth century, just about 
a thousand years ago. 

Angle - Saxon or Old English, 
which was written until about the 
year 1150, would look like a for- 
eign language to you. Here is an ex- 
ample of it. Can you read it? This 
comes from the works of Caedmon, 
a seventh-century poet. 

Gelic waes he tham leohtum steor- 

rum, 

lof sceolde he drihtnes wyrcean, 

dyran sceolde he his dreamas on 

heofonum, 

and sceolde his drihtne thancian, 

thaes leanes the he him on tham 

leohte gescerede, 

thonne lete he his hine lange weal- 

dan: 

ac he awende hit him to wyrsan 

thinge, 

ongan him winn up-ahebban 

with thone hehstan heofnes weald- 

end, 

the siteth on tham halgan stole. 

English? Well, except for a half- 
familiar sound here and there, it 
might as well be Hebrew. We who 
speak modern English can’t read it. 
Here is the translation: 

Like was he (Satan) to the light 

stars; 

The laud (praise) of the ruler ought 

he to have wrought, 

Dear should he hold his dreams in 

dreams in heaven, 

And should thank his director 

For the loan he had bestowed on 

him in that light, 

Then would he have allowed him 

long to possess it; 

But he did turn it for himself to a 


worse purpose, 

Began to raise up war 

Against the highest ruler of heaven 
Who sitteth on the holy stool. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims talked a mixture of Anglo-Saxon and Norman French. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted 
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Middle English, written from 
about 1150 to 1500, is not so very 
hard to read. Many words begin to 
sound like those we use, though the 
spelling was still very vague. Lucky 
writers — they could spell a word 
any way it sounded to them, since 
there was no dictionary standing up 
bulkily as an authority. 

Here is a bit from Chaucer who 
wrote his Canterbury Tales during 
the Middle English period: 


When that Aprille with hise shoures 
soote 

The droghte of March hath perced 
to the roote, 

And bathed every veyne in swich 
licour 

Of which vertu engendred is the 
flour; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete 
breeth 

Inspired hath in every holt and 
heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge 
sonne 





Hath in the Ram his halfe cours 
yronne, 

And smalle foweles maken melodye 

That slepen al the nyght with open 


eye— 

So priketh hem Nature in hir cor- 
ages,— 

Thanne longen folk to goon on pil- 
grimages 

And palmeres for to seken straunge 
strondes 

To ferne halwes, kowthe in sondry 
londes; 

And specially, from every shires 
ende 

Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they 
wende 


The hooly blisful martir for to seke 
That hem hath holpen whan that 
they were seeke. 


The following poem was written 
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by an unknown author in 1250. You 
can translate it without much trou- 
ble, though-the spelling is whimsical. 
Sumer is icumen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu! 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
And springth the wude nu— 
Sing cuccu! 
Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calve cu; 
Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth, 
Murie sing cuccu! 
Cuccu, cuccu, well singes thu, cuccu: 
Ne swike thu naver nu; ° 
Sing cuccu, nu, sing cuccu, 
Sing cuccu, sing cuccu, nu! 
Langland, the poet, wrote his Vi- 
sion of Piers Ploughman in 1362. 
Here are a few lines from it. You 
will see that five hundred and sev- 
enty-odd years have made little 
difference to English, except in the 
matter of spelling. 
I was weori of wandringe, 
And went me to reste 


t 

——— — 
“Picturesque Word Origins” (G. € C. Merriam Co.) 

The origin of the word Neighbor goes back to Anglo-Saxon days. Néah meant “nigh,” 

or “near” and gebur meant “dweller,” “farmer.” These two words were combined into 

néahgebur, meaning, literally, a “near-by farmer.” Its meaning, changing with the 

evolution of civilization, no longer applies particularly to neighboring farmers 

but refers to persons living near each other, whether in large cities or on farms. 


Undur a brod banke 
Bi a bourne syde; 
And as I lay leonede 
And loked on the watres, 
I slumberde in a slepynge 
Hit sownede so murie. 
No need to translate that for you. 
You might have written it yourself. 
Shakespeare wrote his plays after 
this period. Perhaps you have read 
some of them or seen them acted. 
You had no trouble in understand- 
ing his English, had you? So you can 
see why the scholars count the be- 
ginning of Modern English as around 
1500. 


The Norman Conquest 


What ended the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon or Old English period? An 





invasion again. Nowadays language 
still changes, grows, borrows; but 
the invaders who bring new words, 
instead of being armed soldiers, are 
travelers, newspapers, and radio. 

The wild and uncivilized Norse- 
men or Northmen from the Scandi- 
navian countries had invaded France 
as well as England. In the tenth cen- 
tury they had conquered and given 
their name to the province still 
known as Nérmandy. Here they set- 
tled, adopting the manners and the 
language of the French native popu- 
lation, who were more numerous 
than they and more cultured. 

Across the Channel the British 
Isles lay temptingly green and fer- 
tile. In 1606 William the Conqueror, 
Duke of Normandy, crossed the 
rough, narrow sea-barrier and de- 
feated the English at Hastings. He 
became the first Norman King of 
England, William I. 

This conquest was even more im- 
portant to the development of the 
English language and the changing 
of English customs than had been the 
coming of the Angles and Saxons. 
The Normans were originally of the 
same Germanic race, but life in 
France had so changed their speech 
and point of view that they were 
complete foreigners to the English. 

In London, the capital, English 
nobles were replaced and their of- 
fices filled by Normans. French be- 
came the fashionable language of 
the court, it became the literary 
language, and, a little later, the 
main language taught in schools, 
Even the less fashionable or more 
obstinately loyal people who still 
spoke English imitated French spell- 
ing. The word dog, for example, they 
Frenchified into doggue. King be- 
came kingue. 

You can blame the Normans for 
some of the hard and unreasonable 
words you have to struggle with. 
Tongue, for example, had been a 
straightforward Anglo-Saxon word 
spelled, sensibly, tung. Guilt, build, 
and guess were all three given those 
unnecessary u’s because Englishmen 
wanted to be in the French fashion. 

Away from London and court 
life, however, the great majority of 
the English folk, living in small 
towns or in the country, found Eng- 
lish good enough for them. It had 
been their language for a long time 
now, long enough to become firm- 
rooted, to have a literature written 
in it. 

Farmers, craftsmen, tradesmen 
clung to English, so that the lords 
were forced to learn it if they 
wanted to talk to the serfs on theif 
estates, to order new oak panels 
from the wood-carver, or to ask the 
price of a suit of armor at the ar- 
morer’s. (Concluded on page 24-E) 
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youth, by a Red Cross lifesaving 

Examiner, and I once suffered, 
in the noble cause of saving human 
life from a watery grave, a black eye 
which was a perfect daisy and em- 
barrassed me for days. Looking back 
on my agonies, I feel that none of my 
sacrifices, especially the black eye, 
were in the least worth while. 

Of course, I’ve had rather bad luck 
with lifesavers, right from the begin- 
ning. Long before I ever had any 
dealings with professional lifesavers 
my sister Eileen nearly drowned me, 
quite by mistake. My father once 
took us to a northern Michigan fish- 
ing camp, where we found the life 
very dull. He used to go trolling for 
bass on our little lake all day long, 
and at night come home to our lodge, 
dead-beat and minus any bass. In the 
meantime Eileen and I, who were 
nine and ten at the time, used to take 
an old rowboat out to a shallow sec- 
tion of the lake and, sitting in the hot 
sun, feed worms to an unexciting va- 
riety of small, undernourished fish 
called gillies. We hated the whole 
business. 

Father, however, loved to fish, 
even if he didn’t catch a single fish in 
three weeks, which on this trip he 
didn’t. One night, however, he car- 
ried his enthusiasm beyond a decent 
pitch. He decided to go bass fishing 
after dark, and rather than leave us 
alone in the lodge and up to mischief, 
he ordered us to take our boat and 
row along after him. 

Eileen and I were very bored row= 
ing around in the dark, and finally, 
in desperation, we began to stand up 
and rock the boat. At last I fell into 
the lake with a mighty splash. 

When I came up, choking and mad 
as anything, Eileen saw me strug- 
gling, and, as she always says witha 
catch in her voice, she only meant to 
help me. Good intentions, however, 
are of little importance in a situation 
like that. For she grabbed an oar out 
of the lock, and with an uncertain 
gesture hit me square on the chin. 

I went down with a how] of pain. 
Eileen, who could not see much in the 
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darkness, was now really frightened. 
The cold water revived me after the 
blow and I came to the surface, con- 
siderably weakened but still able to 
swim over to the boat. Whereupon 
Eileen, in a noble attempt to give me 
the oar to grab, raised it once again, 
and socked me square on the top of 
the head. I went down again, this 
time without a murmur, and my last 
thought was a vague wonder that my 
own sister should want to murder me 
with a rowboat oar. 

As for Eileen, she heard the dull 
impact of the oar on my head and 
saw the shadowy figure of her sister 
disappear. So she jumped in the lake, 
screeching furiously, and began to 
flail around in the water, howling for 
help and looking for me. At this point 
I came to the surface and swam over 
to the boat, with the intention of kill- 
ing Eileen. 

Father, rowing hard, arrived just 
in time to pull us both out of the wa- 
ter and prevent me from attacking 
Eileen with the rowboat anchor. The 
worst part about the whole thing, as 
far as I was concerned, was that 
Eileen was considered a heroine, and 
Father told everybody in the lake 
community that she had saved my 
life. The postmaster put her name in 
for a medal. 

After what I suffered from ama- 
teur lifesaving, I should have known 
enough to avoid even the merest con- 
tact with the professional variety of 
water mercy. I learned too late that 
being socked with an oar is as noth- 
ing compared to what the Red Cross 
can think up as ways of drowning 
citizens. 

From the very beginning of that 
awful lifesaving course I took the last 
season I went to a girls’ camp, I was 
a marked woman. The rest of the 
embryo lifesavers were little, slender 
maidens, but I am a peasant type, 
and I was monstrously big for my 
fourteen years. I approximated, in 
poundage, anyway, the theoretical 
adult we energetic young lifesavers 
were scheduled to rescue, and so I 
was, for the teacher’s purpose, the 
perfect guinea pig. 





The first few days of the course 
were unpleasant for me, but not ter- 
ribly dangerous. The elementary 
lifesaving hold, in case you haven’t 
seen some hapless victim being res- 
cued by our brave beach guardians, 
is a snakelike arrangement for sup- 
porting the drowning citizen with 
one hand while you paddle him in to 
shore with the other. You are sup- 
posed to wrap your arm around his 
neck and shoulders, and keep his 
head well above water by resting it 
on your collarbone. 

This is all very well in theory, of 
course, but the trick that none of Miss 
Folgil’s little pupils could master was 
keeping the victim’s nose and mouth 
above the waterline. Time and again 
I was held in a viselike grip by one 
of the earnest students with my 
whole face an inch or two under the 
billowing waves. 

“No, no, Betsy,” Miss Folgil would 
scream through her megaphone, as I 
felt the water rush into my lungs. 
“No, no, you must keep the head a 
little higher.” At this point I would 
begin to kick and struggle, and gen- 
erally the pupil would have to let go 
while I came up for air. Miss Folgil 
was always very stern with me. 

“Ruth,” she would shriek from her 
boat, “I insist! You must allow Betsy 
to tow you all the way in. We come 
to Struggling in Lesson Six.” 

This was but the mere beginning, 
however. A few lessons later we 
came to the section of the course 
where we learned how to undress 
under water in forty seconds. Per- 
haps I should say we came to the the 
point where the rest of the pupils 
learned how to get rid of shoes and 
such while holding their breaths. I 
never did. 

There was quite a little ceremony 
connected with this part of the 
course. Miss Folgil and some lucky 
creature named as timekeeper and 
armed with a stopwatch, rowed the 
prospective victim out to deep water. 
The pupil, dressed in high, laced ten- 
nis shoes, long stockings, heavy 
bloomers, and a middy blouse, then 
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stood poised at the end of the boat. 
When the timekeeper yelled “Go” 
the future boon to mankind dived 
into the water and, while holding her 
breath under the surface, unlaced 
her shoes and stripped down to her 
bathing suit. Miss Folgil never ex- 
plained what connection, if any, this 
curious rite had with saving human 
lives. 

I had no middy of my own, so I 
borrowed one of my sister’s. My sis- 
ter was a slender little thing and I 
was, as I said, robust, which puts it 
politely. Eileen had some trouble 
wedging me into that middy, and 
once in it I looked like a stuffed sau- 
sage. It never occurred to me how 
hard it was going to be to get that 
middy off, especially when it was wet 
and slippery. 

As we rowed out for my ordeal by 
undressing, Miss Folgil was snappish 
and bored. 

“Hurry up,” she said, looking irri- 
tated. “Let’s get this over with quick. 
I don’t think you’re ready to pass the 
test, anyway.” 

I was good and mad when I jumped 
off the boat, and determined to Make 
Good and show that old Miss Folgil, 
whom I was beginning to dislike 
thoroughly. As soon as I was under 
water, I got my shoes off, and I 
had no trouble with the bloomers 
or stockings. I was just beginning to 
run out of breath when I held up my 
arms and started to pull off the 
middy. 

Now, the middy, in the event you 
don’t understand the principle of this 
girl-child garment, is made with a 
small head opening, long sleeves, and 
no front opening. You pull it on and 
off over your head. You do if you are 
lucky, that is. I got the middy just 
past my neck so that my face was 
covered with heavy linen 
cloth, when it stuck. 

I pulled frantically and my 
lungs started to burst. Finally 
I gave up and came to the sur- 
face, a curious sight, my head 
enfolded in a water - soaked 
middy blouse. I made a brief 
sound, a desperate glub-glub, 
a call for help. My arms were 
stuck in the middy and I 
couldn’t swim. I went down. I 
breathed in large quantities of 
water and linen cloth. 

I came up again, making 
final frantic appeals. Four feet away 
sat a professional lifesaver, paying 
absolutely no attention to somebody 
drowning right under her nose. I 
went down again, struggling with 
last panic - stricken feverishness, 
fighting water and middy blouse for 
my life. At this point the timekeeper 
pointed out to Miss Folgil that I had 
been under water for eighty-five sec- 
onds, which was quite a time for any- 
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body. Miss Folgil was very annoyed, 
as she hated to get her bathing suit 
wet, but, a thoughtful teacher, she 
picked up her megaphone, shouted to 
the rest of the class on the beach to 
watch, and dived in after me. 

If I say so myself, I gave her quite 
a time rescuing me. I presented a new 
and different problem, and probably 
am written up in textbooks now un- 
der the heading “What to Do When 
the Victim Is Entangled in a Tight 
Middy Blouse.” Miss Folgil finally 
towed my still-breathing body over 
to the boat, reached for her bowie 
knife, which she carried on a ring 
with her whistle, and cut Eileen’s 
middy straight up the front. Then 
she towed me with Hold No. 2 right 
in to the shore and delivered me up 
to the class for artificial respiration. 
I will never forgive the Red Cross for 
that terrible trip through the water, 
when I might have been hoisted into 
the boat and rowed in except for 
Miss Folgil’s overdeveloped sense of 
drama and pedagogy. 

I tried to quit the lifesaving class 
after that, but the head counsellor at 
the camp said I must keep on, to show 
that I was the kind of girl who al- 
ways finished what she planned to 
do. Otherwise, she assured me, I 
would be a weak character and never 
amount to anything when I grew up. 

So I stayed for Lesson 6: “Strug- 
gling.” After that I didn’t care if I 
never amounted to anything when I 
grew up. In fact, I hoped I wouldn’t. 
It would serve everybody right, es- 
pecially Miss Folgil. I came a little 
late to the class session that day and 
missed ‘the discussion of theory, al- 
ways held on the beach before the 
actual practice in the lake. That was 
just my hard luck. I was always a 
child of misfortune. I sometimes won- 





der that I survived my youth at all. 
“We were waiting for you, Ruth,” 


Miss Folgil chirped cheerily to me as 


I arrived, sullen and downcast, at the 
little group of earnest students sit- 
ting on the sand. 

“What for?’ 1 said warily. 1 was 
determined not to be a guinea pig 
any more. The last wave had washed 
over my helpless face. 

“You swim out,” Miss Folgil went 


on, ignoring my bad temper, “until 
you are in deep water—about twelve 
feet will do. Then you begin to flail 
around and shout for help. One of the 
students will swim out to you.” 

All of this sounded familiar and 
terrible. I had been doing that for 
days, and getting water in my nose 
for my pains. 

“But when the student arrives,” 
Miss Folgil went on, “you must not 
allow her to simply tow you away. 
You must struggle, just as hard as 
you can. You must try to clutch her 
by the head, you must try to twine 
your legs about her, and otherwise 
hamper her in trying to save you.” 

Now, this sounded something like. 
I was foolishly fired by the attractive 
thought of getting back at some of 
the fiends who had been ducking me 
in the name of science for the past 
two weeks. Unfortunately, I hadn't 
studied Chapter 9, entitled “How to 
Break Holds the Drowning Swimmer 
Uses.” Worse, I hadn’t heard Miss 
Folgil’s lecture on “Be Firm with the 
Panic-Stricken Swimmer — Better a 
Few Bruises Than a Watery Grave.” 
This last was Miss Folgil’s own opin- 
ion, of course. 

So I swam out to my doom, happy 
as a lark. Maybelle Anne Pettijohn, 
a tall, lean girl who ordinarily wore 
hornrimmed spectacles, was Miss 
Folgil’s choice to rescue Exhibit A, 
the panic-stricken swimmer. 

I laughed when I saw her coming. 
I thought I could clean up Maybelle 
Anne easily enough, but alas, I hadn’t 
counted on Maybelle Anne’s method- 
ical approach to life. She had read 
Chapter 9 in our textbook, and she 
had listened carefully to Miss Fol- 
gil’s inspiring words. Besides, May- 
belle Anne was just naturally the 
kind of girl who ran around doing 

people dirt for their own good. 
“This may hurt your feelings,” 
she used to say mournfully, 
“but I feel I have to tell you for 
your own good... .” 

When Maybelle Anne got 
near me, I enthusiastically 
lunged for her neck and hung 
on with both hands while get- 
ting her around her waist 
with my legs. Maybellé Anne 
thereupon dug her fingernails 
into my hands with ferocious 

_force, and I let go and swam 
away, hurt and surprised. 
This was distinctly not playing fair. 

“What’s the idea?” I called out. 

“It says to do that in the book,” 
Maybelle Anne replied, treading wa- 
ter. 

“Well, you lay off of that stuff,” I 
said, angered, book or no book. May- 
belle Anne was a Girl Scout, too, and 
I was shocked to think she’d go 
around using her fingernails in a fair 
fight. (Concluded on page 24-E) 
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Off the Press 


MAN AND NATURE 
Sears, Paul B. This Is Our World. Norman. 

University of Oklahoma. 1938. $2.50. 

One book which this bewildered 
earth needs above all others is a book 
which will state the scientific truth 
about man and his relation to his en- 
vironment in terms so satisfying that 
the reader will spurn for once and for- 
ever the false gods and the mad creeds 
that have blessed human society with 
chaos and destruction. This is Our 
World is a handsome gesture in that 
direction. It almost fills the bill. Its 
only deficiency is that because it is 
written for thoughful adults, it will 
not appeal to our simple-minded 
cousins as powerfully as it should. 
Even so, This is Our World is witty, 
dramatic, poetic, and expressive: .it is 
probably the only single work in print 
which approaches the qualifications 
of The Book. 

Mr. Sears is a botanist who smashes 
to the atom the legend that scientists 
are a narrow, specialized lot. When 
he writes about life, the word is not 
a cliche. His observations about soil, 
water, sun and air, climate, plants and 
animals shock the air-conditioned, 
stream-lined reader with their perti- 
nence to matters at hand. He pours a 
strong, steady light upon human 
affairs. 

This is Our Wofld is going to be 
quite a problem to the librarian in 
charge of the files, because there is no 
way of classifying the book. It in- 
cludes a touch of narrative, autobi- 
ography, history, all the sciences, 
philosophy, the social studies, and re- 
ligion. The author’s own Van Loonatic 
sketches even provide a trace of art. 
Probably, the librarian will decide to 
place it upon the shelf marked Belles 
Lettres. 

Most of the book deals with elemen- 
tary biology, the story of the earth and 
growing things, but not a paragraph 
is unessential to the concept of man as 
a component of nature’s dynamic equi- 
librium. The point of the book is that 
when creatures fail to play their prop- 
er part in this balancing act of the Di- 
vine Juggler, when they fail to provide 
for their young, when they fail to ad- 
just themselves to a changed environ- 
ment, they perish. It is the unique posi- 
tion of modern man that he possesses 
the knowledge and skill to control and 
perserve his dominant position in the 
natural equilibrium, and Mr. Sears be- 
lieves it is high time to begin. Other- 
wise, Sears predicts an early doom for 
us, and he is in dead earnest. 

Aside from the point that modern 
man is destroying the conditions which 
are essential to his existence, Mr. Sears’ 
observations about language, disease, 
feeding habits, war, design, religion, 
and history offer new concepts to con- 
servatives and new courage to embat- 
tled progressives on all fronts. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
Crawford, Claude C. How to Teach. Los 

Angeles. Southern California School 

Book Depository. 1938. $2.50. 

Upper grade and high school teach- 
ers will appreciate the meaty sug- 
gestions of Dr. Crawford, who has 
prepared this book from lectures de- 
livered at the University of California. 
In one of the best prefaces on record 
(100 words), Dr. Crawford admits 
that few ever slept in his classes. 


Crawford, Claude C., Thorpe, Louis P., 
and Adams, Fay. The Problems of Edu- 
cation. Los Angeles. Southern Califor- 
nia School Book Depository. 1938. $2.50. 
The authors say they do not believe 

in the “two-step procedure” in teach- 
ing, namely: (1) Getting a problem 
up in the air. (2) Leaving it there. 
Of necessity, however, they admit 
most educational problems have to be 
left unsettled; but the organization, 
the questions, and the exercises of 
this book should succeed admirably 
in setting the student-teacher to work 
on major educational issues. With 
these questions as dynamite, the 
readers are expected to unearth the 
answers through their studies in class 
and in other books. In other words, 
the authors employ the John .Dewey 
method while most professors are con- 
tent merely to talk about it. 
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School eaters 


is the only educational journal 
treating the whole activity field. 


It renders service to schools through authoritative, 


interesting, and helpful material on 


Clubs Home Rooms Financin: 
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250 East 43rd Street, New York 
Kindly send me a free copy of the 
interested in (1) Alaska; (1) California; 


@ New England 
@ Yosemite @ South America 
@ California @ The Caribbean 
@ Pacific Northwest @ Jamaica 
@ Northwoods @ British Isles 
@ Dude Ranches @ New Zealand 
@ Yellowstone @ Australia 
@ Sun Valley @ Scandinavian Countries 
@ Southwest U. S. @ Finland 
@ Bryce @ Italy 
@ Zion @ Switzerland 
@ Mexico @ France 
@ Alaska @ Belgium 
@ Western Canada @ Germany 
@ Eastern Canada @ Austria 
@ Labrador @ Hawaii 
@ Newfoundland @ Pullman Comfort 


* As a special service to 
our readers, we have pre- 
pared “Scholastic’s Travel 
Book for High School 
Teachers” — a genuinely 
helpful book on travel 
which contains a wealth 
of interesting informa- 
tion on over 40 important 
vacation spots. We will 
gladly send you a copy 
absolutely free. Just fill 
out the coupon below. As 
our supply is limited, we 
suggest you mail it im- 
mediately. 


Free to high school teachers only. To others $1.00 postpaid. 
High School Teacher Edition of Scholastic 


“Scholastic Travel Book fer High School Teachers.” I am 
(C) Eastern Canada; 
0 Hawaii; [) Mexico; (] New England; [) Northwest U. 

- S.; () Europe; [) Oceania; [) South America; [] Dude Ranch; []) Southeast U. S. 


[) Western Canada; [] Caribbean; 
S.; (2) Nerthweods; D Southwest 
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Aria da Capo 


Introduction to New Semester 
Foretells Great Fare to Come 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only.) 


S THE FIRST number of the 
A 32nd volume of Scholastic is 
about to close, the flash comes 
through from Edgar Dale that of sev- 
eral thousand Middle Western high 
school students who shared in a re- 
cent current events examination, less 
than a third knew the official posi- 
tion of Cordell Hull; only a fifth 
could identify Pierre Laval; only 
nine per cent knew Stanley Baldwin. 
Twenty per cent did not know 
Russia is a communist nation. Forty 
per cent did not know Germany is 
fascist. More than a third did not 
know where to locate Geneva. 

No better sales argument for Scho- 
lastic was ever written 

This test is not a freak. Hundreds 
of current events examinations have 
brought forth the same evidence that 
the average youth is innocently blind 
to the powerful forces in modern so- 
ciety which are molding his living 
and which, if war comes, may take 
his life 

Pupils may ask, why should any- 
one care or need to know the facts 
listed above. These facts are a few 
of the points of the compass on the 
map of modern time. Pupils need 
such a map today if they care to 
know where they are. Public igno- 
rance of the nature of the modern 
world, as much as any other factor, 
is responsible for the current sor- 
rows of Bilbao, Munich, Naples, 
Kobe, and Chapei: but the children 
of those cities had no warning and 
no opportunity to inform themselves. 
For the children of Dallas, Yakima, 
and Elmira, there is still time, if they 
choose to use it. 

The table of contents for this issue 
typifies the method by which the edi- 
tors endeavor to chart the shifting 
tides, winds, and currents of the liv- 
ing world. 

For all our readers there is a gen- 
erous slice of contemporary expres- 
sions of modern culture (Stephen 
Vincent Benét, 4; Movies, 31; Boy 
Dates Girl, 35; Editorial, 3; Tosca- 
nini, 8), and of current social prob- 
lems (Good Driving, 29; Congress, 
11; Paul Revere, 4; Gold vs. Wheat, 
31; Editorial, 3). 

In accord with the John Dewey 
doctrine, we encourage our readers 
to share in our social activities 
through the Student Forum, the 
Scholastic Awards, the Round Table, 
and other departments 
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Classes with a special interest in 


English have—in the English and in * 


the Combined Edition, the hilarious 
essay by Ruth McKenney (19-E), 
the Poetry Corner, Literary Leads, 
How English Grew (17-E), and oth- 
er literary departments. 

Similarly, in the Social Studies 
Edition and in the Combined Edition, 
serious thinkers have their weekly 
serving of national and international 
news, plus such special articles as 
Changing South America. (25-S) 

The net effect is a rounded con- 
ception of a changing world in which 
remote events—in time and in space 
—are seen to have a direct bearing 
upon the reader. 


BACKGROUND 


Those who try to keep up with 
modern affairs by reading the news- 
papers are often disheartened by the 
apparent confusion in the news. This 
is inevitable in a daily newspaper, 
where copy is turned out under such 
pressure that often the writer has not 
in his own mind the perspective or 
the facts necessary to present a 
meaningful article. An illustration 
of this condition is seen in our ar- 
ticle this week on Congress (11) in 
which the lead of a news story is 
amplified by the sort of background 
information which rarely appears in 
a newspaper because (A) it is not 
news, (B) it is likely, as a regular 
practice, to become repetitive. Read- 
ers are apt to find the true signifi- 
cance of a news story not in what the 
daily papers print but in what the 
papers fail to print. 

With this thought in mind, and the 
example of our Congress article, 
some pupils may be interested in see- 
ing what material they can find in 
the library and the encyclopedia and 
in their school books which will 
amplify the significance of clippings 
from the dailies. 


PICTURE STUDY 


The following points may be help- 
ful in interesting pupils in the illus- 
trations in this issue. 

(25-S) Name the democracies on the 
map. Which are the semi-dictatorships? 
What territories are in dispute? What 
countries claim them? Are the Guianas 
self-governing? Why are they called 
democracies? Compare the classifica- 
tions on this map with the classifica- 
tions in Scholastic, Dec. 4, ’37, 13S; 
Oct. 9, 16-S; Oct. 2, 30-S. 





(26-S) What commodity has de- 
clined the most in value? Compare 
the decline of the values of cocoa and 
rubber, in dollars and in percentages. 
How much has the value of the South 
American exports declined as a whole? 
In that same period, how great was 
the change in the price of a cup of 
coffee, a bar of chocolate, an automo- 
bile tire? (It may be a good idea for 
the youngsters to place a ruler across 
this chart to connect the lines indicat- 
ing the decline in the values of the 
commodities.) 

(28-S) Identify the articles in the 
pictures which symbolize the charac- 
ter of the exports. 

(16-S) Explain the differences in 
the sizes of the various Soviet repub- 
lics. Which of the republics are com- 
posed for the most part of distinct na- 
tionalities? 

(13-S) Who are the big boys who 
appear to have frightened the Em- 
peror of Japan? What can they do to 
him? Is the Emperor as helpless and 
irresponsible as the cartoon suggests, 
or do you think this cartoon absolves 
him from blame for the invasion of 
China? 


VOCABULARY 


There is no exercise which ex- 
pands the vocabulary, improves the 
recognition of the meaning of words, 
or heightens the appreciation of lan- 
guage so much as the fascinating de- 
tective work of seeking word origins. 
(17-E) Just as the term log-rolling 
(11) had its origin in the reciprocal 
favors of pioneer cabin builders, 
many of the terms which look vague 
and formidable to youngsters today 
have been associated originally with 
homely adventures. Such highly ab- 
stract concepts as soul and spirit 
were originally associated with the 
concrete experience of breath. If Miss 
Ernst’s article encourages pupils to 
track down word origins with their 
dictionaries, and if it enables them 
to perceive language as a fluid, 
changing organism, rather than as 
a pattern of fixed ideas which has 
been frozen into the eternal mold of 
the textbook, they will have taken 
a long step toward improving their 
skill in communication. 

Youngsters may be particularly 
keen about tracking down the source 
of some of their current slang ex- 
pressions, as, for example, Jeepers! 


COMPOSITION 


The letter published on the edito- 
rial page this month should encour- 
age other pupils to consider what 
they can do with their hours in high 
school and to put it down on paper. 
How are they taking advantage of 
their opportunities? What are their 
opportunities? What errors of their 
elders do they intend to correct? 
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How do they intend to do it? These 
are a few of the questions to which 
we should like to publish the an- 
swers—not our answers nor the 
teachers’ answers, but the pupils’ 
answers. There will be plenty of 
space in the Round Table, the Stu- 
dent Forum, and the Student 
Achievement number. 


STUDENT FORUM 


The point raised by the first letter 
in this week’s Student Forum (37) 
reflects the moral of the Ernst ar- 
ticle (17-E) on the transitory na- 
ture of words. This letter brings up 
the precise meaning of the word 
public used as an adjective. Does it 
mean: Open to the public; Owned 
by the public; Managed by the pub- 
lic; Financed by the public; or a 
combination of these meanings? Let 
pupils consider how the meaning of 
this word varies as it is used in dif- 
ferent connections: public utilities, 
public affairs, public library, public 
school, public beach, public nui- 
sance, public display, public knowl- 
edge, public office, public purse, 
public performance. 

The other Forum letter is typical 
of the surprise of educators who 
have tried progressive methods, 
much against their judgment, and 
found them good. Heywood Broun 
has said that people as a rule aren’t 
strictly fair in criticizing democracy, 
because it has never been tried. The 
Forum letter certainly indicates that 
classroom democracy deserves a 
trial. 


DEFINITION 


If the knowledge of your pupils 
about Fascism or Communism is as 
vague as that of the Midwest pupils 
mentioned above, they will need a 
definition of these terms before they 
get into the study of South American 
governments. (25-S.) For sake of 
brevity, you might say that Fascism 
is the dictatorship by the owning 
class, and Communism is a dictator- 
ship of the working class, but a more 
detailed description of the systems 
would also be in order. 








ROLLO LYMAN 

Professor Rollo Lyman of the 
School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago died the last week of 
December. Word of his death did not 
reach Scholastic until recently, when 
Dr. Charles Swain Thomas of Har- 
vard wrote us about it. Belated 
though this report is, it carries, none- 
theless, the deep regrets of the edi- 
tors upon the loss of another sincere, 
admirable and helpful friend who 
has served for many years as an ad- 
visory editor of Scholastic and occa- 
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sionally 4s a judge in our annual 
poetry competition. Professor Lyman 
had long been a leader in the Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English, 
having served as its president. As Dr. 
Thomas wrote, his death was a shock 
to his innumerable friends, and his 
counsel will be sorely missed among 
teachers of English. Dr. Lyman was 
the author of several books widely 
used in the junior and senior high 
schools of the country. 








CALLING ALL HIGH 
SCHOOL BROADCASTERS 


The NBC-Scholastic Radio Com- 
petition for Junior and Senior High 
School Broadcasters (see Dec. 18 
Schol. p. 7 for complete announce- 
ment) is the most thrilling contest 
you're ever likely to have a chance 
to enter. 


The goal is national honors for your 
school, the ear of a nationwide radio 
audience, the spotlight of public at- 
tention and acclaim! 


Write to the NBC-Scholastic Radio 
Committee, Radio City, New York, 
N. Y. for audition blanks and pam- 
phiet containing complete rules. 


If your school is planning to partici- 
pate lose no time ordering copies of 


Handbook for 
Amateur Broadcasters 
by Pauline Gibson 


50c per copy postpaid. In quantities of 
10 or more to one address, 35¢ per copy. 


Order from 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SHOP 
402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











A HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


2ist edition, May 1937, 1184 pages, 4000 oa 
iMustrations, 14 maps, round corners, silk cloth, 3 


Struthers Burt in the December “Forum ant 
Century’ —“As to the accredited upper class, if 
you wish to find out more about its secondary 
education, you can do no better than to read 
Sargent’s Handbook of Private Schools; 21st 
edition. This is as necessary to the well-to-do 
parent as a marriage certificate... A mine of 
pregnant quotations.” 

Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, California—“1I went 
through your book with great amusement. It seems 
to me one of the most picturesque things in 


America.” 
Margaret Mead, Bajoeng Gede, Bali, Nether- 
lands Indies—“1 ean think of no better way of 


measuring the changes which have occurred in 
educational thought since leaving the United 
States, almost two years ago, than a glimpse into 
your Handbook.” 


A BRIEF SCHOOL GUIDE 

Lists the more important Boarding Schools and 
Junior Colleges. 2d edition, 1937, 132 pages, 700 
schools, 14 maps, 97 illustrations. cover in color. 
Single copy 25 cents. 

THE SUMMER CAMP GUIDE 

A Guide to the 400 better private camps for boys 
and girls. 2d edition 1937, 96 pages. 8 maps, 82 
illustrations, cover in color. Single copy 25 cents. 


Write for Table of Contents. 


Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE *65 


Via freighter, the pleasant way that thousands ef physi- 
cians, writers, teachers, business peopleo—even movie stars 
—s0. Large outside rooms, good meals. Mexico, $30; 
Panama, $40. 65-day trip te England, Belgium, Holland, 
Cuba, Mexico, $180. Hundreds of low-priced trips te 
EVERYWHERE. Prove that you can afford to travel. Get 
the ONLY COMPLETE booklet listing ALL freighter 
trips. Send 25¢ (coin or stamps) te HARIAN PUBLICA- 
TIONS, Dept. KR, 270 Lafayette St.. New York City. 




















HOW TO JUDGE 


MOTION PICTURES 


Sarah McLean Mullen tells how pictures are made 
and how to judge the finished product on the movie 


screen. 
WaemsAAs GMD cccccccccccccccececccccoseses 25e 
30 or more to one address .......sceccceeceees 100 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 

















PROPAGANDA ... . 


How to Recognize it and Deal with it 





An experimental unit of study materials published by 
The Institute for Propaganda Analysis for use in junior 
and senior high school classes. 


Price: 60c each for single copies, 50c each for quantity orders 
of ten or more copies to the same address. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS* 
132 Morningside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 


*The Institute, a non-profit organization, publishes PROPAGANDA AN- 
ALYSIS, a monthly letter to help the intelligent citizen detect and analyze 
propaganda. Subscription: $2.00 a year in the United States, possessions, and 


Canada; $2.50 in foreign countries. 
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ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


Unexcelled 
Service 








410U.8.Nat. Bank Bidg. Denver,Colo. Lergest 1x The West. WM. RUPFER, Ph.D., Mgr. 


$ Good Teachers, Supvs. etc. in Demand 


™ Enrollment limited normal or col graduates and 
2 to those we think we can place. Whee writine for in- 
formation state education, age, ete. 
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May we send you free a copy of 
“Everything Is Thunder,” the sensa- 
tional novel which O. O. Mclntyre 
called “the most absorbing book I’ve 
read in five years.” It is the poignant 
story of great love and breathtaking ad- 
venture of an escaped British Army 
officer and a Berlin streetwalker. 


For one month only, we will send 
this exciting, full-length book free with 
our special six month subscription to 
The AMERICAN MERCURY for 
$1.00 — an unprecedented low price for 
America’s most fearless, outspoken, and 
stimulating magazine. Write in your 
name and address and return the coupon 
with $1.00 to THE AMERICAN 
MERCURY, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York—today. 


I enclose $1.00. Please send me THE 
AMERICAN MERCURY for 6 months 
beginning with the current issue, and 
a copy of “Everything Is Thunder’ 


free. 


DE cecccbccesceceneneneddubebeeeseensennsuented ceececceccece 


The American Mercury 


seeee 
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570 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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AFTER HOURS 


A letter signed Suburban Substi- 



















tute asks what is on the program this 
semester for Scholastic. Our news 
editor mutters that he’d like to know 
the same thing. The contents of our 
news pages rarely work out accord- 
ing to a predetermined plan, al- p 
though it is possible to say that there tl 
will be serious floods in the Ohio- A 
Mississippi valley in a few weeks, a 
Latin America will suffer from do- a 
mestic unrest, a wage and hours bill re) 
will be passed by Congress, the dead- le 
lock in Spain will persist into the Ww 
summer, Japan will be harassed in hi 
northern China by guerilla bands, ol 
and the powers will all expand their m 
armaments. 

n 

We can speak with greater certain- T 
ty of other Scholastic features, Next H 
week will see an innovation, a Per- w 
sonality and Biography Number, and al 
later issues will bring you special hi 
numbers on Labor (March 5th), A 
Newspapers (March 26th), Travel qt 
(April 9th), Music (April 30th), and ol 
Student Achievement (May 7th) di 
with the announcement of the 1938 gl 
Scholastic Awards. fu 

The Safety series and Boy Dates hi 
Girl will continue to flourish in their th 
prime. tie 

With the cooperation of the For- lil 
eign Policy Association and the Pub- fr 
lic Affairs Committee, Scholastic wi 
will present ten four-page features 
on Latin America, Colonial Trade, sO 
Steel, Palestine, Church and State in sc. 
Foreign Affairs, Relief, German Pen- wi 
etration to the East, and Housing in tc 
the Social Studies and Combined be 
Editions. a hi 

Authors in the bag for the second hi 
semester include: Stephen Vincent afl 
Benet (in this issue), Dorothy Park- At 
er, John Steinbeck, Meyer Levin, ar 
Vincent Sheean, Edith Wharton, po 
Manuel Komroff, Vachel Lindsay, pl 
Eugene O’Neill, George S. Kaufman, us 
Katherine Mansfield, Alvah C. Bessie fel 
and Carl Crow. 

Special added attraction for Eng- oe 
lish classes: a series of articles on sti 
practical English in business, on let- ye 
ters of application, interviews, tips 8 


for secretaries, advice to recep- 
tionists, and possibly some exercises A 
in oral English for future clerks, 






salesmen, and customers. This is the — 
real task of English: to improve the ton 
facilities of communication and un- ~ 
derstanding. The authors are experts a 






in these practical functions. 
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THOMAS HARDY 


ROSSING a meadow, Thomas 
} Hardy as a child, once, play- 

fully on hands and knees, 
pretended to eat grass to see what 
the nearby grazing sheep wouid do. 
After a while he saw them gather 
around him in a ring, gazing with 
astonished faces. He heard that an 
old man in the poor-house of the vil- 
lage was found rolling on the floor 
with half-pennies scattered about 
him, saying he wanted to find out for 
once what it was to be rolling in 
money. 

To such early memories collected 
numberless further memories as 
Thomas Hardy grew older in the 
Hardys’ rambling house, where he 
was born in 1840, set amid gardens 
and fields in the village of Bock- 
hampton in Dorset County, England. 
A girl chasing a goose all day for a 
quill to use as a pen, the story of an 
old woman walking her grounds at 
dawn in a red cloak, of fright from 
ghosts on a dark hill, of love pain- 
fully ended; such things stayed in 
his recollection until his death, al- 
though he almost reached his nine- 
tieth birthday; thus he himself was 
like a village where folk tell tales 
from years past, and know just 
where a mill-wheel stood long ago. 

As a boy, Hardy learned his les- 
sons from his mother and from the 
schools at Dorchester, a town within 
walking distance. He had a reputa- 
tion for learning among his neigh- 
bors, although his teachers found 
him an indifferent student. 

He had yearned to be a priest, but 
his father, a stone-mason, could not 
afford to send him to the university. 
At fifteen, he was apprenticed to an 
architect in Dorchester. He read 
poetry for pleasure, and, as an em- 
ployee in a London architect’s office, 
used to give talks on poetry to his 
fellows when business was slack. 

The need for making enough 
money to marry the girl he loved 
started Hardy, in about his thirtieth 
year, on his long career as a great 
novelist. For reference material, he 
kept notebooks on people, tales, im- 
pressions. He returned to live at 
times in the country of his boyhood, 
near the desolate moors and ancient 
towns of the South Downs, which he 
called the Wessex country in his 
fateful novels. Thinking that he 
might some day write a novel on so- 
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ciety people, he made notes on the 
garden parties and dinners he at- 
tended with dukes and duchesses, 
during his seasons in London. 

In 1889, he simply stopped writ- 
ing novels, caring no more to in- 
crease his income. He collected into 
Wessex Poems, much of the verse 
which he had written for twenty-five 
years, nearly all of which had been 
rejected by publishers. For twenty- 
seven years after, he devoted him- 
self to poetry, which he had always 
loved most:as an art. He gradually 
came to be recognized as a fine poet. 


Snow in the Suburbs 


Every branch big with it, 
Bent every twig with it; 

Every fork like a white web-foot; 
Every street and pavement mute: 
Some flakes have lost their way, and 

grope back upward, when 
Meeting those meandering down they 
turn and descend again. 
The palings are glued together like 
a wall, 
And there is no waft of wind with 
the fleecy fall. 


A sparrow enters the tree, 
Whereupon immediately 
A snow-lump thrice his own slight size 
Descends on him and showers his head 
and eyes. 
And overturns him, 
And near inurns him, 
And lights on a nether twig, when its 
brush 
Starts off a volley of other lodging 
lumps with a rush. 





Among his books of poetry are 
Time’s Laughing-Stocks, Human 
Shows, The Dynasts, Poems Of The 
Past And Present, Chosen Poems, 
and Winter Words. 

Many of his poems use the poetical 
vocabulary commonly frowned upon 
today; that is, such words as: eve, 
tarry, ’twixt, ere; and most of them 
are concerned with emotions tradi- 
tionally found in poetry: sorrow for 
times past, events never to be un- 
done, hopes lost. 

These feelings are still universal, 
but often expressed in a vague, over- 
ly-sentimental manner. Hardy kept 
them fresh and real in his work by 
weaving in specific details, so that 
those feelings seem particularly true 
for that time, or that man, of which 
he tells. 

Hardy loved animals; he disliked 
winter. In the two quoted poems, we 
are indoors with him, looking out- 
side or being looked upon by a crea- 
ture in the snow. 


The steps are a balanced slope, 
Up which, with feeble hope, 
A black cat comes, wide-eyed and 
thin; 
And we take him in. 


The Fallow Deer at the Lonely 
House 


One without looks in to-night 
Through the curtain-chink 
From the sheet of glistening white; 
One without looks in to-night 
As we sit and think 
By the fender brink. 


We do not discern those eyes 
Watching in the snow; 

Lit by lamps of rosy dyes 

We do not discern those eyes 
Wondering, aglow, 
Fourfooted, tiptoe. 





The poems above are reprinted from 
Collected Poems by Thomas Hardy by 
permission of The Macmillan Com- 
pany publishers. 


RITING to a friend in 
1892, Robert Louis 
Stevenson described 


the plot of the novel on which he 
had just begun to work. “Mind 
you,” he said, “I expect The Jus- 
tice-Clerk to be my master- 
piece.”’ The title of the book was 
later changed to Weir of Her- 
miston. I wonder how many ad- 
mirers of Treasure Island and 
Kidnapped and The Master of 
Ballantrae have so much as heard 
of it. Perhaps not one in twenty. 
There is, of course, a good reason 
for this. Stevenson began the 
novel in ill health and died be- 
fore he had written more than 
half of it. The nine chapters that 
he had completed were published 
in his collected works, but al- 
though they have been highly 
praised by critics, they have received 
little attention from the general pub- 
lic, which prefers to read whole nov- 
els rather than unfinished ones. The 
prejudice is only natural, but not to 
read Weir of Hermiston is to miss the 
best of Stevenson. 

The story of Weir of Hermiston 
takes place in Scotland during the 
time of the Napoleonic Wars. The 
character who gives his name to the 
book is an Edinburgh judge, just ac- 
cording to his lights, but narrow- 
minded, coarse-mouthed, and a fero- 
cious sentencer. His son, Archie, is 
his opposite in nearly every way— 
sensitive, reticent, and intensely 
idealistic. The inevitable clash of 
temperaments occurs when Archie 
sees his father jeering in open court 
at a man whom he is sending to the 
gallows. Archie protests publicly 
against the brutality of the act. In 
punishment, he has to give up his 
studies and go to live at Hermiston, 
the country estate of the family. 
There he falls in love with a country 
girl, although both of them know how 
unlikely it is that the judge will ac- 
cept her as a daughter-in-law. Their 
secret courtship is discovered by an- 
other man, and we know that this 
discovery is to have tragic conse- 
quences. 

Here the novel breaks off. From 
Stevenson’s notes and allusions in his 
correspondence, we can guess at 
least approximately how the plot was 
to proceed from this point to the end, 
but this is of less interest to us now 
than his achievement in the brief 
two hundred pages that he did write. 
In them he came for the first time to 
his full artistic maturity, tragically 
brief as it was to be. The gay, easy 
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Stevenson’s Unfinished Masterpiece 


By John Jamieson 





Bronze medallion of Stevenson by the Irish- 
American sculptor, Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 


charm of his earlier stories and the 
faintly artificial impressiveness of 
later tales like Markheim and Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde are replaced 
here with an emotional intensity 
equal to that of Wuthering Heights, 
and with a grave beauty of style un- 
like anything in English fiction. The 
quality of the writing can be shown 
only by quotation. This is the de- 
scription of Archie walking to church 
at Hermiston in early spring: 

“On this particular Sunday, there 
was no doubt but that the spring had 
come at last. It was warm, with a latent 
shiver in the air that made the warmth 
only the more welcome. The shallows 
of the stream glittered and tinkled 
among bunches of primrose. Vagrant 
scents of the earth arrested Archie by 
the way with moments of ethereal in- 
toxication. The grey, Quakerish dale 
was still only awakened in places and 
patches from the sobriety of its winter 
colouring; and he wondered at its 
beauty; an essential beauty of the old 
earth it seemed to him, not resident in 
particulars but breathing to him from 
the whole. He surprised himself by a 
sudden impulse to write poetry ... and 

. it still more surprised him that he 
should find nothing to write. His heart 
perhaps beat in time to some vast in- 
dwelling rhythm of the universe. By 
the time he came to a corner of the 
valley and could see the kirk, he had 
so lingered by the way that the first 
psalm was finishing. The nasal psalm- 
ody, full of turns and trills and grace- 
less graces, seemed the essential voice 
of the kirk itself upraised in thanks- 
giving. .. . He lingered yet a while in 
the kirk-yard. A tuft of primroses was 
blooming hard by the leg of an old, 
black table tombstone, and he stopped 
to contemplate the random apologue. 
They stood forth on the cold earth with 
a trenchancy of contrast; and he was 





struck with a sense of incomplete- 
ness in the day, the season, and the 
beauty that surrounded him—the 
chill there was in the warmth, the 
gross black clods about the open- 
ing primroses, the damp earthy 
smell that was everywhere inter- 
mingled with the scents. The voice 
of the aged Torrance within rose 
in an ecstasy. And he wondered if 
Torrance also felt in his old bones 
the joyous influence of the spring 
morning; Torrance, or the shadow 
of what once was Torrance, that 
must come so soon to lie outside 
here in the sun and rain with all 
his rheumatisms, while a new 
minister stood in his room and 
thundered from his own familiar 
pulpit? The pity of it, and some- 
thing of the chill of the grave, 
shook him for a moment as he 
made haste to enter.” 

Nothing is harder to put into 
words than a rapturous springtime 
mood like this; it is so keenly felt 
and yet so vague. When you sit down 
to write about it, you either find 
nothing at all to say, like Archie 
himself, or—like Thomas Wolfe, for 
example—you try to say everything 
at once, and write on for pages in an 
unvarying strain of rhapsody, until 
the impulse is exhausted. Imagine 
how many paragraphs Wolfe would 
have written to describe the outward 
scene, the feel of the air, the scents, 
the voices rising from the kirk, and 
then the effect of all this on the boy’s 
imagination! Yet what could he have 
expressed in a dozen more pages that 
Stevenson has not expressed here, 
with his unerring sense of the rele- 
vant, and revealing, detail? He has 
known what to leave out. The beauty 
of the passage is due partly to the 
sensitiveness of its observation and 
partly to its soberly harmonious 
rhythm; but it is from the rigorous 
exclusion of everything inessential 
or repetitive that it gains its most 
distinctive quality—that air of 
chiselled finality that only great 
prose possesses. One finds it often in 
War and Peace, and in the best of 
Flaubert and Thomas Mann—but in 
how few others! 

The descriptions of the people in 
the novel have the same authorita- 
tive ring. This is the way he intro- 
duces the wife of Hermiston: 


“She bore the name of the Ruther- 
fords, but she was the daughter of their 
trembling wives. At the first she was 
not wholly without charm. Neighbours 
recalled in her, as a child, a strain of 
elfin wilfulness, gentle little mutinies, 
sad little gaieties, even a morning 
gleam of beauty that was not to be ful- 
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filled. She withered in the growing, 
and ... came to her maturity de- 
pressed, and, as it were, defaced; no 
blood of life in her, no grasp or gaiety; 
pious, anxious, tender, tearful, and in- 
competent.” 

The description is not meant to be 
hostile; it is simply unsparing. The 
woman had virtues and, poor soul, 
deserved to be pitied; but this, in 
short, was what she was like. 


Stevenson was renowned for his 
charming rogues. We have all de- 
lighted in his Long John Silvers and 
Alan Breck Stewarts, and known in 
our hearts that they were too delight- 
ful to be quite true. They are make- 
believe rascals and it would spoil the 
fun of reading about them to think 
what they would be like in real life. 
In Weir of Hermiston we see what 
Stevenson can do when he presents a 
rascal without benefit of make-be- 
lieve. He is writing of Frank Innes, 
Archie’s guest at Hermiston: 


“Frank was the very picture of good 
looks, good humour, and manly youth. 
He had bright eyes with a sparkle and 
a dance to them, curly hair, a charm- 
ing smile, brilliant teeth, and admira- 
ble carriage of the head, the look of a 
gentleman, the address of one accus- 
tomed to please at first sight and to 
improve the impression. . . . It was his 
practice to approach any one person at 
the expense of some one else; he flat- 
tered you by slighting him; you were 
drawn into a small intrigue against him 
before you knew how... . And by thus 
milling air out of his mouth, he had 
presently built up a presentation of 
Archie which was known and talked 
of in all corners of the county. ... 
Archie began to be regarded in the 
light of a dark, perhaps a vicious mys- 
tery, and the future developments of 
his career to be looked for with uneasi- 
ness and confidential whispering. He 
had done something disgraceful, my 
dear. What, was not precisely known, 
and that good kind young man, Mr. 
Innes, did his best to make light of it. 
But the: it was. And Mr. Innes was 
very anxious about him now; he was 
really uneasy, my dear; he was posi- 
tively wrecking his own prospects be- 
cause he dared not leave him alone. 
How wholly we all lie at the mercy of 
a single prater, not needfully with any 
malign purpose! And if a man but talks 
of himself in the right spirit, refers to 
his virtuous actions by the way, and 
never applies to them the name of vir- 
tue, how easily his evidence is accepted 
in the court of public opinion!” 


Mrs. Hermiston and the glib young 
Innes are comparatively minor char- 
acters in the book. The principal 
characters are of course presented 
with too much detail to be summed 
up in a quotation. Something of 
Archie’s earnest and dreamy nature 
was suggested in the description of 
his walk to the kirk. The girl with 
whom he falls in love appears in only 
three chapters, but in that space the 
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Round Jable 


The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name, 
and should be addressed to Round Table 
Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., New 
York City. All manuscripts appearing 
here are eligible for Scholastic Awards. 


Daydreaming 

I like to sit here in the assembly. It’s 
warm and cozy. How good it is to feel 
relaxed and quiet; to feel no respon- 
sibility! The soft gentle snow falling 
past the windows seems like a deli- 
cate white veil about the building, 
shutting it away from the rest of the 
world. ... 

They say that blue eyes are bril- 
liant; gray eyes are dreamy; hazel 
eyes mischievous; and brown eyes are 
mysterious. I wonder if they are right. 
There is a girl over there in the corner 
whose eyes are brown, but I think I 
have never seen merrier eyes. They 
are sparkly brown and brimming with 
fun. The blues eyes of the boy across 
from me are pale and rather dull. I 
guess the personality of the person 
determines the expression of his eyes, 
rather than the color. .. . 

How would it be if I could suddenly 
drift down through that blanket of 
snow on the ground? Maybe the snow 
of our world is the fleecy clouds of 








lighter aspect of her character is 
beautifully portrayed, and with it 
there is a hint of the strength and the 
weakness in her that bring on the 
tragedy. 

But both Archie and the girl are 
overshadowed by the greatest char- 
acter in the novel, Hermiston him- 
self, the “Hanging Judge.”’ Gross and 
forbidding as he is, his fierce inde- 
pendence of mind and his unflagging 
devotion to his task command re- 
spect; and at the same time we are 
aware of the pathos of the man— 
lonely, detested by his equals, and 
with fatal awkwardness seeking the 
friendship of a son who dreads him. 
He is a magnificent creation: for 
sheer grandeur, the only comparable 
character in the English novel of that 
time is Hardy’s Michael Henchard, 
the Mayor of Casterbridge. 

Weir of Hermiston, then, is not 
merely “worth reading”; it should 
be required reading for anyone who 
cares anything about the craft of fic- 
tion. Fragmentary as it is, it is writ- 
ten with a beauty of style that has 
rarely been surpassed and it contains 
one of the few outstanding charac- 
ters in the modern English novel. 


another world below ours. The inhab- 
itants would have to be a cold, pale, 
gentle race, to live in a world of soft 
snow. They would perhaps think me 
uncouth and boisterous. .. . 

I would like to be on the shore of a 
quiet old bay in Italy where the -blue, 
blue water would suck softly at the 
edges of warm, white sand. How com- 
forting the warmth, the beauty. Think 
of living always in a world of green 
and gold and blue... . 

An autumn sunset with its wood 
smoke and brassy colors belongs to a 
wise old man, gentled by contact with 
life. A mid-summer gardeén with helio- 
trope and Sweet William belongs to a 
sweet old lady with soft white hair 
and a gray gown. A glittering ball- 
room belongs to a beautiful, brittle 
lady with a suave escort. A winter day 
of quietly falling snow belongs to a 
young girl with wide gray eyes and 
soft brown hair. 

Trees have all types of personalities. 
The oak is the sturdy, faithful friend 
who is always there to love or abuse. 
The aspens are friendly, talkative in- 
dividuals. Birches stand for all that 
is clean and pure and young. Elm 
trees with their scattered, grotesque 
branches seem mystic and witching. 
Willows are sad and romantic and eas- 
ily broken by a storm. They are only 
surface breaks, though. The roots of 
the willow go twisting and twining 
deep into the earth, to make a strong, 
firm foundation. The pine is the noble, 
idealistic character of the woods’ so- 
ciety. ... 

What a pity I have wasted all this 
time. Time is so valuable and it skims 
by so very, very fast. Once a minute 
has gone by it will never return. There 
will never be another minute exactly 
like it.... 


Eunice Holm, 16 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) H. S. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fleming, Teacher 


At Dusk 


If I should die at dusk 
When street-lamps gently pierce 
Through evening’s growing shade, 


And so could say farewell 
To earth while shadows screen 
Its ugliness from view, 


I would remember there 
The lights that seemed so warm 
In windows down my street. 


And how it seemed to me 
That life was at its best 
As star-limned daylight waned. 


How fine to die at dusk,— 
But finer still to live 
And see it all again. 


Marjorie Wiley 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School 
Teacher, Miss Mary L. Taft. 








How English Grew 


(Concluded from page 18-E) 


In the long run English won out. 
About three hundred years after the 
conquest the Normans were them- 
selves conquered—by a language. The 
political connection between France 
and England was broken, toa—the 
King of England was no longer also 
Duke of Normandy—and it was no 
longer considered important to write 
and speak French. Latin, always the 
language used by the Church, now be- 
came the language of law and of schol- 
ars. 

Naturally during those three hun- 
dred years when French and English 
lived side by side, three hundred years 
of two languages used interchange- 
ably, English was influenced by 
French. Hére are a few of our most 
common words which we adopted 
from the French during this period: 


aunt, uncle, niece, nephew, cousin, 
chair, table, dinner, supper, fork, 
roast, boil. 


These business terms are of French 


origin: cash, charge, cost, expense, 
price. 
Sometimes French words were 


adopted because there was no English 
word on the job. Sometimes the new 
word was shorter or easier. Some- 
times both the English and French 
words were kept, thus enriching our 
vocabulary and giving us a variety of 
ways in which to say the same thing. 
We may substitute the French-de- 
rived royal for the English kingly: 
or we may use the Latin regal. 

Other pairs of words surviving side 
by side are cow and beef; sheep and 
mutton; calf and veal; pig and pork. 

During the early Norman era, Eng- 
lish was scarcely used at all as a writ- 
ten language. When it did come into 
use again, it was almost a new lan- 
guage—a base of Anglo-Saxon plus 
French plus all the changes due to 
time and to a life becoming steadily 
less simple. 

Chaucer lived from 1340 to 1400. 
You will see that English by 1400 was 
shaping into the language it is today. 
Queer spelling, some words we no 
longer meet, but much of it familiar 
and recognizable. 

If we could tune in our radio to an 
ether-wave of five hundred years ago 
—and why shouldn't voices of long ago 
still be on the air in some remote 
ether-band? —the pronunciation of 
English would startle us. It would 
sound as different from ours as Chau- 
cer’s spelling looks different on the 
printed page. Yet there is nothing sur- 
prising in this: Southerners from Mis- 
sissippi are almost unintelligible to 
New Englanders; the British Isles are 
full of dialects which, to American 
ears, might as well be a foreign lan- 
guage. Yet they are all speaking the 
same language, spelled the same way. 

Some of your most troublesome 
spelling comes from this same shift 
in pronunciation. Spoken language 
has changed, following the line of 
least resistance; but we have kept the 
old way of writing. 

The silent letters gh which seem so 
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senseless in such words as night, light, 
fight, through, though, and bough, 
were pronounced in Old English. They 
had the sound of ch in German, as in 
nicht (not). 

When the Norsemen or Normans 
learned to speak French, which did 
not and does not have this sound, they 
forgot how to pronounce it. Arrived 
in England, where the sound was 
used, it struck their ears as harsh and 
ugly, so they dropped it. But in Scot- 
land, remote and less open to foreign 
influence, the sound is still used today 
as in loch (lake), thocht (thought), 
nicht (night). In enough and cough 
the f sound of the gh is a feeble sur- 
vivor of the old Germanic gh. 

That other group of nuisances, the 
silent k before n, in words such as 
knee, knife. knight, know, is another 
example of pronunciation being radi- 
cal, spelling conservative. This kn 
formerly had the force it has in such 
German words as knabe (boy)—our 
knave is related—and knopf (button). 


Reprinted from Words: English 
Roots and How They Grew, by Mar- 
garet S. Ernst, by permission of Al- 
fred A. Knopf, publisher. 











Guinea Pig 
(Concluded from page 20-E) 


“Come on, struggle,” Maybelle 
Anne said, getting winded from 
treading water. I swam over, pretty 
reluctant and much more wary. Be- 
lieve it or not, this time Maybelle 
Anne, who was two medals from be- 
ing a Beaver or whatever it is Girl 
Scouts with a lot of medals get to be, 
bit me. 

In addition to biting me, Maybelle 
Anne swung her arm around my 
neck, with the intention of towing me 
in to the shore. But I still had plenty 
of fight left and I had never been so 
mad in my life. I got Maybelle Anne 
under water two or three times, and 
I almost thought I had her when sud- 
denly, to my earnest surprise, she 
hauled off and hit me as hard as she 
could, right in the eye. Then she 
towed me in, triumphant as any- 
thing. 

Maybelle Anne afterward claimed 
it was all in the book, and she 
wouldn’t even apologize for my black 
eye. Eileen and I fixed her, though. 
We put a little garter snake in her 
bed and scared the daylights out of 
her. Maybelle Anne was easy to scare 
anyway, and really a very disagree- 
able girl. I used to hope that she 
would come to a bad end, which, from 
my point of view, at least, she did. A 
letter from Eileen this week reports 
that Maybelle Anne is now a Re- 
gional Red Cross Lifesaving ex- 
aminer. 

I'll bet she just loves her work. 


Reprinted from The New Yorker, by 
permission of the editors. 











Piterany Peads 


BIRTHDAY 

Carl Sandburg, American poet, was 
sixty years old last month. One of 
his presents was from King Gustav V 
of Sweden (Sandburg comes of Swed- 
ish stock). On that day the King be- 
stowed upon Mr. Sandburg the Swed- 
ish Royal Order of the North Star, 
a decoration that was instituted in 
*1748. Many American readers who 
have honored Sandburg for years as 
one of our great poets should also 
know about a series of phonograph 
records he has just made. They are 
songs from his own American Song- 
bag, which he sings to his own banjo 
accompaniment. 


CAESAR 

Those of you who have read of the 
success Orson Welles’ production of 
Julius Caesar in modern dress has been 
having in New York, will be glad to 
know that it is going on the road. It is 
now playing in Boston, will move on 
from there to Philadelphia and then 
Washington. Two other companies, one 
from Chicago and the other from Los 
Angeles, will later appear in other 
parts of the country. Road companies, 
rehearsed by Mr. Welles, will have 
productions identical with the New 
York one. 


WRITING COURSES 

If you take the idea of writing seri- 
ously now, and are looking forward 
to going on with it in college, you 
might look up Edith Mirrilees’ article 
“Those College Writing Courses,” in 
the January 15 Saturday Review of 
Literature. Miss Mirrilees, who has 
been teaching English at Stanford 
University for some years, has seen 
many students come and go and 
knows many of the problems young 
writers have to face. 


DIARY 

Many girls will find the new Girl 
Scout Diary a handy thing to have, 
not only to jot dates and things down 
in, but for reference. Beside space 
provided for your own memoranda, 
this little book is full of information 
about the world around us. Get copies 
either at the nearest Girl Scout Head- 
quarters or by writing to Girl Scouts, 
Inc., 14 West 49th St., New York City. 


AUTHOR 

Ruth McKenney, author of the essay, 
“Guinea Pig” (see p. 19-E) is a news- 
paperwoman, lately of the New York 
Post. For the past year she has been 
a more or less regular contributor to 
the New Yorker. She is now at work 
on a novel. 


CONTEST 

Notice has just been received from 
the Northwest Territory Celebration 
Committee, sponsors of a $20,000 Art 
and Essay School Competition (see 
Schol., Nov. 13) that the closing date 
for all divisions of the contest has been 
extended from February 15 to April 
1st. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD 











HERE have been dictators 

before in South America, 

most of them military dicta- 
tors, who seize power and set up 
governments with the support of a 
small ruling clique. But when last 
November President Vargas estab- 
lished a semi - fascist dictatorship 
over Brazil, the largest country on 
the continent, the attention of the 
world was focused on political de- 
velopments among the governments 


ernment officials and the army are 
closely connected with the wealthy 
upper classes both by family bonds 
and social standards. 

Out of such a social organization 
has arisen the fundamental conflict 
between Right and Left which is 
constantly going on and is reflected 
in political developments. On one 
side are the workers, who are organ- 
ized in a variety of labor unions, the 
lower middle classes, and part of 


FROM STUDIES BY 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
AND FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


hold of the great powers, particular- 
ly the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, upon most of Latin America is 
a matter of general knowledge. 

The growth of labor organizations 
has played an important part in the 
political life of South America in re- 
cent years. The first labor unions 
were organized in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century by Spanish 
immigrants who brought with them 
not only practical experience in la- 





Changing Governments in South America 





of Latin America. People began to 
look for further signs of the fascist 
threat among the changes that have 
been going on. A survey shows that 
today representative democracy is 
functioning effectively in only three 
countries of the southern continent, 
Colombia, Argentina, and Chile. Dic- 
tatorial regimes contro] five others 
—Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Paraguay, while two more — Uru- 
guay and Venezuela, are on the bor- 
der line between dictatorship and 
democracy. How much has fascism 
or communism to do with the nature 
of these governments? 

The first answer to this question 
is that the survival of many semi- 
feudal elements in the social and eco- 
nomic structure of the South Ameri- 
can countries have made democratic 
government difficult, quite apart 
from any other influeeces. The vast 
agricultural and mineral wealth in 
one country after 








another is concen- 
trated.in the hands 
of a small ruling 
group. The owner- 1. 
ship of the land has 
never been divided 





SEMI- DICTATOR SHIPS 
O DEMOCRACES 


DISPUTED AREA 


This article is prepared by Ryllis and Omar Goslin, from the following 
Foreign Policy Reports, published by the Foreign Policy Association, 
8 W. 40th St., New York City: 
Fascism and Communism in South America, by Stephen Raft. 
2. Trade Rivalries in Latin America, by Howard J. Trueblood. 
3. The Buenos Aires Conference, 1936, by Charles G. Fenwick. 











bor struggles but anarchist philos- 
ophy of the ideal of complete free- 
dom and independence. Then in the 
second decade of the present century 
came the propaganda of socialism, 
the effect of the Russian revolution, 
and the influence of communism. 
Under these conflicting influences, 
the labor movement has been split 
up into a great variety of groups af- 
filiated with the various interna- 
tional labor organizatiohs—the an- 
archist International Workingmen’s 
Association with headquarters at 
Barcelona, the socialist International 
Federation of Trade Unions of Am- 
sterdam and the communist Red In- 
ternational of Labor Unions whose 
seat is in Moscow. 

For years these labor groups in- 
dulged in a mutually destructive 
warfare among themselves, and it is 
only recently that there is a ten- 
dency toward the creation of unified 
labor federations 





embracing all work- 
ers regardless of 
their political be- 
liefs. 

Again, the polit- 
ical life of South 








among the people 
who cultivate it, but is still held in 
vast estates. The masses own no 
property and are desperately poor. 
Between the small group of 
wealthy land-owners and industrial- 
ists on one hand and the masses of 
rural semi-peons and wage-workers 
on the other, there is a compara- 
tively small middle group made up 
of small shop-keepers, professional 
men, clerical employees, and the 
lower ranks of government office- 
holders. The higher ranks of gov- 
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the professional men or the “intel- 
ligentsia.’”’ On the other side are the 
big landlords, the army officers, the 
higher government officials, and the 
upper middle classes. Aligned with 
the latter group are the Catholic 
Church which is often also a large 
landholder, and foreign capitalists 
who have been more interested in 
exploiting the natural resources of 
these semi-colonial countries than 
in promoting their social and eco- 
nomic development. The financial 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


America has been 
affected by the world economic crisis 
which has increased unrest and dis- 
turbed the comparative social peace 
of these nations. The severe failing 
off of trade plus the decline in the 
prices of coffee, copper, tin, nitrates, 
rubber and other staple products 
pretty nearly ruined their economic 
structure. Mass unemployment, nu- 
merous bankruptcies, budget defi- 
cits, the inability to pay the salaries 
of government employees—all these 
things caused general discontent and 
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SHADED PORTION— DECREASE FROM 1929TO 1936 


uncertainty. One consequence was a 
large number of military revolts 
and uprisings, resulting usually in a 
change of army and government offi- 
cials, and the spread of military dic- 
tatorships over most of the South 
American republics. Another result 
was the appearance and growth of 
fascism. 

As yet, however, there are few in- 
dications that either communism or 
fascism, except in Brazil, is likely to 
be a major factor in political devel- 
opments. The economy of all the re- 
publics is still largely agricultural, 
so that there is not the basis for a 
workers’ government as envisioned 
by the communists. Fascism also 
lacks the social and economic condi- 
tions which fostered its development 
in Europe—tapitalism is expanding 
rather than contracting, and there is 
no large middle class from which to 
draw support. 

As for the future, the trend of 
events in other parts of the world, 
where the three - cornered conflict 
between democracy, fascism, and 
communism is constantly going on, 
~ i'l probably have considerable ef- 

ct on Latin America. South Ameri- 

1 dictators have found it easy to 
ind as “communist” any move- 
ent which threatened their own 





The Buenos Aires Conference 


Among the important agreements 
adopted by this Conference held in De- 
cember, 1936, are: (1) Restatement 
and clarification of such fundamen- 
tal principles of international law as 
the “equality of states,” non-inter- 
vention, the repudiation of war and 
of territorial conquest, substitution of 
theory of mutual benefit for the doc- 
trine of imperialistic exploitation. 
(2) Emphasis on democracy as the 
condition of peaceful relations be- 
tween states. (3) New peace ma- 
chinery was added by the adoption of 
the procedure of consultation not 
only when war breaks out or peace is 
threatened but also as the normal 
method of settling disputes between 
states. 
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Each figure represents ten per cent of total exports in 1929. 


power. It is entirely possible that 
some dictator, if driven into a tight 
place, might even turn to Italy or 
Germany for aid. Fear of such an 
alliance between a South American 
dictatorship and a European fascist 
state may have been behind Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s insistent emphasis 
on the values of democracy during 
his South American trip in 1936. 
(See Pan-American issue of Scho- 
lastic, December 12, 1936.) 


Fascism South American Style 


Although Fascism in Latin Amer- 
ica imitates the outward forms of its 
European models, there are impor- 
tant differences between the dicta- 
torships of Italy and Germany and 
the dictatorial regimes of the vari- 
ous South American countries. In 
fact, South American fascism has 
been called “only a caricature of its 
European prototype.” 

In the first place, the South Amer- 
ican dictatorships are mainly polit- 
ical and military in character, and 
have shown little inclination to ex- 
tend control over the economic and 
cultural life of the countries. They 
are even willing to tolerate differ- 
ences of opinion as long as dissent- 
ers do not question the right of the 
ruling clique to all higher adminis- 
trative and army positions. In other 
words, South American dictators are 
concerned more with maintaining 
their position of power than with in- 
sistence upon a particular social or 
nationalistic philosophy. 

Secondly, fascist movements in 
South America generally lack mass 
support, which is the main feature 
of fascist dictatorships in Europe. 
Lacking a large middle class from 
which to enlist support, fascist 
strength is recruited from the young- 
er generations of the wealthy upper 
classes, and from a certain number 
of minor government employees, 
white collar workers, and university 
students “in search of excitement.” 
Many of these students are under 
the influence of the Church which 





views with alarm the trend in Mex- 
ico and elsewhere, and therefore 
takes politically the same position as 
in Spain. 


Fascism in Brazil 


Brazil, the largest country of 
South America, covers an area more 
extensive than continental United 
States and has a population of 44,- 
000,000. On November 10, 1937, 
President Getulio Vargas assumed 
dictatorial powers, dissolved federal 
and state legislatures, and pro- 
claimed a new constitution. New 
elections were to have been held on 
January 3, 1938, and the Brazilian 
constitution of 1934 expressly for- 
bade the re-election of the chief ex- 
ecutive. The chief purpose of the 
coup was to get rid of this legal dif- 
ficulty and continue Vargas in of- 
fice. 

As we have seen, dictatorial meth- 
ods are not unusual in Latin Amer- 
ica, but in the past dictators have 
been careful to operate behind a 
screen of democratic forms. The new 
Brazilian constitution breaks with 
this tradition. It endows the Presi- 
dent with sweeping powers and 
frankly declares him to be the “su- 
preme authority of the state.” He 
has the right not only to initiate 








The New Monroe Doctrine 


The Monroe Doctrine had come to 
mean to some of the South American 
countries the right of the United 
States to interfere in their affairs. The 
policies of the present administration 
have done much to remove their dis- 
trust with regard to the powerful na- 
tion to the north. The Consultative 
Pact adopted at the Buenos Aires Con- 
ference places the emphasis on col- 
lective responsibility of all the coun- 
tries of North and South America 
when peace is threatened, thus “con- 
tinentalizing” the Monroe Doctrine. 
The Pact provides that “in the event 
that the peace of the American Re- 
publics is menaced” there shall be 
mutual consultation “for the purpose 
of finding and adopting methods of 








peaceful cooperation.” 
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laws but to suspend Congress and 
dictate legislation by decree. 

Furthermore, the new constitu- 
tion contains corporative features— 
the beginning of political control 
over business and industry such as 
Mussolini has established in his “cor- 
porate state.” 

Who supported the Vargas coup? 
Mainly the army. It was carried out 
against the wishes of the principal 
political groups with the possible 
exception of the Integralists. These 
green-shirts were organized in 1932 
and are now South America’s largest 
fascist movement. Its size is vari- 
ously estimated—from 200,000 to a 
million or more. 

The members call themselves “in- 
tegral democrats,” and stand for an 
integral nation backed by an in- 
tegral society—a Brazilian interpre- 
tation of the Italian idea of the 
“totalitarian” state — “everything 
within the state, nothing outside.” 
To accomplish this the party advo- 
cates centralized control and unifi- 
cation. It denounces liberal democ- 
racy and universal suffrage. Its 
slogan is “God, Country, and Fam- 
ily.” It joins the radicals in denounc- 
ing Brazil’s exploitation by foreign 
interests, but its propaganda is both 
anti-Marxist and anti-Semitic. 

Vargas and the Integralists, like 
fascists the world over, are strongly 
anti - communist. During the Presi- 
dential campaign military leaders 
claimed to have discovered a nation- 
wide communist plot, and this be- 
came the excuse for the declaration 
of “a state of war” or modified mar- 
tial law, which suspended the right 
of assembly, freedom of speech and 
the press, and set up a strict news 
censorship. At present the. Commu- 
nist Party is outlawed, its leaders are 
under arrest, and its publications are 
suppressed. Moreover, Vargas is dis- 
solving all other political parties in- 
cluding the Integralist and is now 
forming his own. 


Old Style Dictatorship in Peru 


The results of the presidential 
elections in Peru in October 1936 
turned out to be a surprise to every- 
body. There were two leading can- 
didates — Jorge Prado of the Con- 
servative party, favored by the ex- 
isting government, and Luis Antonio 
Eguiguren, candidate of the Social 
Democratic party. The slow count- 
ing of the votes revealed within ten 
days that Eguiguren was leading by 
75,000 votes. This would never do, 
thought those in power. So tallying 
operations were suspended, Congress 
nullified the elections, and extended 
the term of President Oscar Bena- 
vides for three more years. Then 
Benavides dissolved Congress and 
became absolute dictator. 
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This chart shows how industrial produc- 
tion has increased in Chile during re- 
cent years. It is but a single example of 
a growing trend toward industrialization 
and self-sufficiency in South America. 


Eguiguren’s votes were thrown 
out on the ground that he had been 
supported by ‘Alianza Popular Revo- 
lucionaria Americana, otherwise 
known as APRA, which is South 
America’s most significant Left-wing 
movement. Born on native soil and 
using no imported European slogans, 
it aims to unite peasants, the poorer 
intellectuals, and the urban work- 
ers. 

APRA has represented the most 
progressive organized force in Peru. 
Its popularity among dissatisfied ele- 
ments partly explains the weakness 
of organized labor and other radical 
elements. But we must remember 
that Peru is predominantly agricul- 
tural. Only 11.5 per cent of its inhab- 
itants live in cities or urban centers. 
There are not more than 90,000 
workers, mostly engaged in the min- 
ing or the textile industries. APRA 
stands for a program of agrarian so- 
cialism, opposing privileged classes. 











Three Democratic Countries 


Argentina, the second largest of 
the South American republics, is one 
of the outstanding wheat-producing, 
cattle-raising. and meat - exporting 
countries of the world. Aside from 
the 1930 revolt, Argentina has a rec- 
ord of 50 years of peaceful, orderly 
government through democratic 
forms. The election in September 
1937 of Roberto M. Ortiz, million- 
aire attorney and importer, meant 
another victory for the conservative 
forces. 

Ortiz received the support of the 
National Democrats, the government 
party, and of two other small con- 
servative groups. His chief opponent 
was backed by the Radicals, a mod- 
erately liberal party which was in 
power before the 1930 revolt, and 
also of the Progressive Democrats 
who are slightly further to the Left. 
The Socialists, who ran_their own 
candidate, are credited with some 
300,000 voters drawn from labor and 
middle-class elements, and far out- 
rank the communists in influence 
and importance. None of the fascist 
groups is of any national importance. 

Among the Pacific coast countries, 
Chile and Colombia are the most 
advanced socially and politically. 
Chiie’s elections of March 1937 saw 
in action a Popular Front, like that 
of France, supported by socialists 
and communists as well as by the 
middle-of-the-road Radical party. 
This alliance was, however, defeated 
by the Right and Center parties who 
had the backing of the administra- 
tion of President Alessandri. 

The union of the liberal forces in 
the Popular Front came about be- 
cause of the growing strength of a 
nation-wide fascist organization es- 
tablished in 1934, whose followers 
are popularly known as “Nacistas.” 

The Chilean government seems ap- 
prehensive of the growing violence 
and power of this organization, 
whose uniformed storm troops pa- 
rade every Sunday in their grayish- 
brown shirts and overseas caps. Many 
of its leaders are Germans or Italians. 

In Colombia liberal democracy 
functions more successfully than in 
any other South American republic. 
The 1930 elections ended the 30- 
year regime of the conservatives, 
placing a liberal president in office 
who was succeeded in 1934 by Al- 
fonso Lopez. The administration of 
Lopez is now regarded as the most 
progressive on the entire continent. 
Included among measures passed by 
this government is a law to redis- 
tribute land, especially large tracts 
still undeveloped, more advanced la- 
bor legislation, and constitutional 
reform, which will reduce the polit- 
ical and economic influence of the 
Church. 
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* & & & & & TRADE RIVALRIES IN SOUTH AMERICA 





At the beginning of the depression 
Latin America bought nearly 36% of 
all its imports from the United States. 
Our southern neighbors are still good 
customers for some of our most im- 
portant manufactures, as the picture 
on this page shows. But in 1936 we 
provided only 29% of all the goods 
which South America bought, and the 
value of these purchases was equal to 
only one-fourth of the volume of busi- 
ness sold to them in 1929. 

The chart on page 2 of this article 
shows the extreme drop in the prices 
of some of the leading South Ameri- 
can exports. Even though the coun- 
tries of our neighboring continent in 
1936 sold about 91% of the volume of 
exports sold in 1929, the value of these 
1936 exports was only a little more 





How Much South America Buys 
of Certain United States Exports 
(1) 22% of our automobiles 
(2) 55.3% of our steel mill products 
(3) 33% of our leather goods 
(4) 54.1% of our cotton manufactures 
(5) 33% of our industrial machinery 
also 


one-third of our rubber manufactures, 
silk goods, paper products and electrical 
machinery. 








than one-third of the 1929 exports. 
The decline in the prices of coffee, 
rubber, and other raw materials as 
well, meant that South America had 
less and less purchasing power. Un- 
fortunately, the prices of finished 
manufactures which she buys from us 
did not decrease nearly as much. So 
our exports to South America fell off. 

Partly to offset this lack of purchas- 
ing power, several Latin American 
countries have greatly increased their 
own industrial production. The pic- 
ture on the previous page shows the 
increase in Chile, for instance. In Bra- 
zil the number of factories has in- 
creased from 13,305 in 1920 to 30,000 
in 1935. In general, Latin America has 
learned to provide itself with a large 
part of the foodstuffs and articles of 
common consumption such as shoes, 
simple textiles, paper products, and so 
forth, which she needs. 

Let us look next at the reason why 
our share of South American trade 
shrank. More than half of the trade 
with these countries is done by four 
powers-—Great Britain, Germany, Ja- 


pan, and the United States. The posi- 
tion of the four powers in 1929 and 
1936 with respect to a percentage of 
the South American trade is as fol- 
lows: 


1929 1936 

CB eae 35.9 29.4 
Great Britain........ ..143 13.7 
BE Scudessaueeas 8.8 14.0 
POPOR .ccccccccccccces 5 2.2 
59.5 59.3 


To recover our favorable trade po- 
sition with South America is one of 
the aims of the Hull Reciprocal Trade 
program. But this program has en- 
countered a difficult kind of compe- 
tition from Germany.. Under Hitler 
trade agreements are made on the 
basis that Germany will not buy un- 

less an equivalent amount of Ger- 

man goods is accepted in exchange. 

In fact, these trade or barter agree- 

ments are carried out with a special 

kind of currency which is only good 
for the purchase of German goods. 
This policy is quite different from 
the “most favored nation” clause 
which is included as part of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
becomes a part of all of our trade 
treaties. By this clause all nations 
are entitled to the same tariff rate 
or concession as that given to the 
most favored nation. Because of such 

a policy the United States is restrict- 

ed from using the bargaining power 

of our purchases from South Amer- 

ica as a club with which to insist that 

those countries should buy our prod- 

ucts. In other words, in 1936 we 

bought $57,000,000 more goods from 
South America than they bought from 
us. 


Japan No Menace 


It is easy to see that Japanese com- 
petition has reached no serious pro- 
portions. Most of Japan’s trade has 
been based on her ability to undersell 
other nations with simple cotton tex- 
tiles. But Japan’s purchases in South 
America have increased from $4,000,- 
000 in 1924 to $23,000,000 in 1936. 
This is a real factor in her increased 
exports to South America. 


In spite of this competition, our 
trade with Latin America seems to 
be recovering its former favorable 
position. In the first quarter of 1937 
United States exports to those coun- 
tries rose 39.5 per cent as compared 
with a similar period in 1936. Recur- 
ring prosperity in South America will 
probably mean that they will buy 
more luxury goods from the United 
States than the staples furnished by 
Great Britain or the price goods of- 
fered by Germany or Japan. 
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automobile drivers at ran- 

dom. I'll wager that not more 
than ten out of the entire hundred 
can be found to be really good uriv- 
ers This isn’t a rash statement on my 
part. It’s well supported by the stag- 
gering annual death toll from auto- 
mobile accidents — approximately 
one person killed every fourteen 
minutes in 1936. 

One of the major reasons for this 
lack of skill on the part of most mo- 
torists is that people just won’t take 
the time and trouble to become first- 
class drivers. They are willing to go 


p= a group of one hundred 














on believing that learning to operate 
an automobile is nothing more than 
acquiring the knack of shifting gears 
and steering. People seldom put 
themselves out to obtain real in- 
struction beyond the most elemen- 
tary phases of driving. They neglect 
to make a thorough study of their 
own driving weaknesses and a sys- 
tematic effort to improve their driv- 
ing skills. 

This is just as true of most other 
human activities. I suppose it is at 


. least partly due to just plain human 


laziness. We are all too content to be 
merely mediocre at most things we 
do. Most of us are unwilling to pay 
the price of success or ability at any- 
thing. For example, out of a hundred 
persons who swim, you are just as 
unlikely to find more than ten really 
excellent swimmers. Also, only a 
few of those who play baseball, bas- 
ketball, or engage in other sports 
ever become highly skilled at these 
games. 


Good Driving Pays Dividends 


One would think that to avoid be- 
ing mangled and maimed in auto- 
mobile wrecks would be inducement 
enough for any sane motorist to 
want to become a good driver. But 
apparently it isn’t, because all sorts 
of organizations interested in the 
safety problem are offering extra in- 
ducements. The National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
for instance, is now selling motor ac- 
cident insurance on a basis which 
provides a 15% annual rebate to pol- 
icy holders who make no claims for 
a period of twelve months. This is 
called the “safe driver reward plan” 
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GOOD DRIVING 


V—The Scarce Skilled Driver 
By Dr. Herbert J. Stack 


and it is part of a concerted drive 
now being made to rid the country 
of the fearful loss of life and limb 
resulting from automobile accidents. 

What are some of the require- 
ments of the skilled driver, and how 
can driving ability beyond the in- 
adequate average be acquired? 

No one can excel in sports unless 
he practices; and no one can become 
an expert driver unless he practices 
good driving. The word good is em- 
phasized because practicing good 
driving involves a great deal more 
than just getting into a car and run- 
ning it. 

One of the first important things 
you should think about is hand sig- 
nals. For to the motorist signs and 
signals are what charts end com- 
passes are to the mariner. One very 














good way of avoiding accidents is to 
let the driver in back of you know 
what you are going to do before you 
do it. The three signals shown on 
this page are easily understood. Most 
states require drivers to use these 
signals or others very much like 
them. Find out what the correct sig- 
nals are for your state. 

Experienced drivers always give 
signals clearly and in plenty of time 
to warn the driver behind whenever 
they are going to turn, stop, or pull 
out of line. 


Be Kind to Your Brakes 


Some motorists wear out two sets 
of brakes in 10,000 miles; others find 
that after 20,000 miles, their brakés 
are still in good condition. Why this 
difference? When a car weighing 
3,500 pounds is going 50 miles an 
hour it has a terrific momentum. 
This momentum, or enérgy, must be 
arrested by applying a force upon 
the wheels for a certain distance, 
called the stopping distance. 

Now when we want to stop, we 
can’t just destroy that energy, be- 
cause, scientists tell us, Nature never 
lets any of its energy be destroyed. We 
can only convert it into some other 
form of energy. What brakes really 
do is to convert speed-energy into 
heat-energy. When we push down 
on the brake pedal we press the 
brake lining against the brake drums 


and this creates friction that changes 
the energy to heat. 

Modern brakes are very powerful. 
In fact, a 100-horsepower car will 
have about 500-horsepower brakes. 
They can stop us pretty quickly even 
from high speed. But when they do, 
they simply change those speeds into 
a great deal of heat, in a very short 
time. 

Expert drivers use their brakes 
skillfully bringing their cars to a 
gradual stop. This causes very little 
wear on the brakes and little over- 
heating. Mediocre motorists drive too 
fast and come to a stop with screech- 
ing brakes and skidding tires. They 
have never learned one of the first 
fundamentals of good driving—that 
allowing enough room for an easy, 
unhurried stop is one of the best 
ways of playing safe. (See chart of 
stopping distances in the Jan. 8 
Schol. P. 8.) 

Good drivers often use a method 
called “fanning the brakes’; by ap- 
plying the brakes intermittently they 
bring the car to a gradual stop. 
When a tire blows out the driver 








should use care not to apply the 
brakes too suddenly. Keep the car 
on the roadway and bring it to a 
gradual stop. And remember that a 
blow-out on a front tire is more apt 
to have serious consequences than a 
blow-out on a rear tire. 


The good driver has what is known 
in baseball as a good change of pace. 
Just as the first string pitcher mixes 
curves with slow and fast balls, so 
the good driver fits his driving pace 
to existing conditions—slow in resi- 
dential sections and congested busi- 
ness streets, and faster on the clear, 
open road. Instead of careening 
around curves at breakneck speeds, 
he slows down to a safe speed and 
makes up for the lost time (if make 
it up he must) on the straightaway. 
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It has been said that the good 
driver doesn’t get into “tight spots”; 
he foresees difficulties and keeps 
away from them. This might be true 
if the good driver lived in a world of 
good drivers. But he doesn’t, and so 
instead of flattering himself that 
he is in some mysterious way per- 
manently immune to accidents, the 
good driver resigns himself to the 
fact that sooner or later he will have 
to cope with dangerous driving situ- 
ations. 


Prepared Decisions 


To meet these emergencies, skilled 
drivers have what is known as pre- 
pared (advance) decisions — they 
know what to do to avert an acci- 
dent. To illustrate: Suppose that 
while rounding a curve on a slippery 
highway a car starts to skid. The 
natural tendency is to slam on the 
brakes and steer away from the di- 
rection of the skid. This is the wrong 
thing to_do and it often results in 
disaster. The correct thing to do is 
to turn the wheels toward the skid 
and to leave the clutch engaged. The 
best plan is to try to get the wheels 
moving, using brakes little, if at all, 
in some cases accelerating the speed 
of the car, but not releasing the 
clutch. The wheels must be kept 
moving. 

What prepared decisions would 
help you in these emergencies? 

A fire engine approaches at high speed 
coming up in the rear of your car. 
What would you do? 

You attempt to pass a car on the left 
side. The car you are trying to pass 
speeds up, and another vehicle ap- 
proaches from the opposite direc- 
tion. What would you do? 


Somewhere 


GUIDE TO GOOD DRIVING 


ON E of the best lists of what a skilled driver should know and practice was prepared by Hi-¥ 


boys in the high schools of Bergen County, New Jersey, where, during the last year, ove 
3,000 students in 26 public and parochial schools were enrolled in driver education courses 


A Skilled Driver 


When to step on the gas. 
When to put on the brakes. 
How to follow in a line. 

How to keep from skidding. 
How to come out of a skid. 





Makes the proper turns. 
Does not hog the road. 
Keeps in the proper lane. 
Keeps inside the white line. 
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The hand signals and uses thém. 

The five factors present in passing another auto. 

How weather conditions affect driving possibilities. 

The motor vehicle regulations and observes them. 

That speed alone is not the only way to get places. 

That carbon monoxide gas cannot be seen or smelled, but kills! 
That alcohol deadens reaction and blurs judgment. 


Practices road courtesy at all times. 

Observes green as the only go signal. 

Keeps all parts of his car in good running condition. 
Looks and signals before pulling out of a parking place. 
Recognizes that a child always has the right of way. 
Thinks quickly and accurately in an emergency. 


Is prepared to meet his economic responsibility. 








Many mishaps occur when over- 
taking and passing other cars. 
Skilled drivers rarely get into diffi- 
culties here because they have good 
judgment and timing. They do not 
wait until approaching the crest of a 
hill to attempt to pass the car ahead 
of them (see drawing). Instead, they 
wait until they have a clear view of 
the road for a long distance ahead. 
(To pass a car going 30 miles an hour 
when your car is going 45 requires 
a distance of over 700 feet to com- 
plete the passing safely.) When 


in this 


country, every time 
that. clock ticks off 
THREE MINUTES, one 


child is injured in an 





toss: 


This is a scene from the educational motion picture “Speaking of Safety,” produced 
by Films of Commerce with the cooperation of the Automobile Manufacturers Assn. 
It stresses the obligation upon all motorists to exercise the greatest possible caution 
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when passing near school zones and neighborhoods where children are at play. 


about to pass another car, the good 
driver sounds his horn as a signal 
that he wants to pass. Then he moves 
to the left of the vehicle ahead 


‘bringing his car back into the prop- 


er lane after passing without cut- 
ting in too sharply. 

Here are some questions about 
your driving habits which you should 
ask yourself (and then answer hon- 
estly): 


Do you make turns from proper lanes 
using correct arm sigrials? 

Do you apply brakes carefully, being 
cautious at all times not to get your- 
self into a spot where you must jam 
them on? 

Do you fit your driving speeds to vary- 
ing driving conditions? 

Are you courteous to other motorists 
and pedestrians, not hogging the 
road, giving the other fellow a 
chance, and waiting your turn? 
(Waiting your turn doesn’t mean 
bounding ahead before you get 4 
green light when there are pedes 
trians, still crossing the street in 
front of you, as shown in the draw- 
ing.) 

Do you keep your car in good mechan- 
ical shape — brakes, lights, wind- 
shield wiper, tires, and other safety 
devices? 

Do you pass other vehicles on the l¢ 
side with assured clear distance 
ahead, and not on turns or on th 
tops of hills? 

Do you keep yourself in good physica 
and mental shape when driving? 
Can you park a car and pull out of! 

parking space correctly? 

Do you adjust your speeds to speciél 
driving conditions—rain, fog, itt 
night driving? 

Do you obey existing regulation: 
stop signs, lights, passing on 
and slow signals? 
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GOLD versus WHEAT 


Dramatic Struggle Between Miners, Farmers 
Forms Basis of New Warner Bros. Picture 


“ OES the law of this coun- 
D try give one man the right 
to ruin another man’s land? 
—to stand on a mountain and throw 
mud in his face?” A startling ques- 
tion. A question to which there is 
only one reasonable answer. And yet 
it took years of protest and a hard- 
fought battle in the Federal district 
court of California to make the an- 
swer ring true. 

The struggle between the farmers 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
valleys and the hydraulic miners of 
the Sierra Nevadas in the ’80’s lacks 
the glamour of gold rush days. It is 
not a pretty story, nor a picturesque 
one. It is a raw-boned story of the 
struggle for daily bread. For the op- 
eration of the mines destroyed the 
very land which fed thousands of 
men, women, and children—not in 
gold, but in wheat and fruit and 
vegetables. Tons of debris from the 
mines, back in the hills, poured into 
the rivers; the debris raised the river 
beds; and the rivers flooded the rich 
lands in the valleys below. 

So the farmers rolled up their 
sleeves and fought—at first only to 
hold back the “slickens,” as the yel- 
low mud was called, by building 
levees; but, when physical effort 
failed, they sought the stronger pow- 
er of reason—the courts of law. 

The battle between the farmers 
and miners of the Golden State 
forms the basis of the new Warner 
Bros. picture, Gold Is Where You 
Find It. Taken from the magazine 
novel of the same name by Clement 
Ripley and filmed in technicolor, the 
film recreates the period when hy- 
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Farm hands fight to save the land from 
the yellow mud pouring into the valley 
from the mountain mines, but levees of 
sticks and sacks give way, fields are 


flooded, and the wheat is destroyed. 


Havilland) is so perverse as to fall 
in love with the engineer and when 
his scapegrace son (Tim Holt) de- 
serts to the enemy’s camp. Most of 
the action centers around the Fer- 
ris wheat ranch, but one scene in San 
Francisco gives a glimpse of the John 
L. Sullivan-Mike Donovan prize 
fight, and the film is climaxed by the 
dynamiting of the mine. 


Mining by “Monitors” 

Hydraulic mining dates from 1855. 
The miners of ’49 and the early fif- 
ties worked on a get-rich-quick ba- 
sis. They cared nothing about meth- 
ods. Armed with pick and pan these 
“placer” miners removed the sur- 
face soil to get at the gravel deposits, 
then washed the gravel to extract 
gold in coarse grains or fine particles. 
Soon the surface supply of gold was 
exhausted, but the gleam of yellow 
dust still dazzled the thousands who 





Colonel Ferris (Claude Rains) writes down the dwindling figures as his helpers 
count the sacks of wheat... . “Afore the slickens hit us, we sacked fifteen hundred 
and sixty.” Now the harvest yields only eight hundred and twelve sacks of wheat. 


draulic monitors ripped the hillsides 
for yellow metal and poured death 
and destruction on the valleys be- 
low. It is the “story of slickens” told 
in the fortunes of the Ferris family. 
Colonel Ferris, played by Claude 
Rains, is the protagonist of the strug- 
gle between the wheat farmers of 
the Sacramento valley and the min- 
ers, whose claim is presented by an 
up-and-coming young engineer 
(George Brent). The conflict be- 
comes even more complicated when 
Colonel Ferris’ daughter (Olivia de 


had trekked across country to find 
fortune. They wanted more gold. 
And there was more to be had in the 
rich gravel banks on the mountain. 

In 1852 E. E. Mattison, a miner at 
Yankee Jim’s, Placer county, suc- 
ceeded in running water through a 
small ditch to a pressure box, carry- 
ing it through a tin-nozzled canvas 
hose, and discharging it under pres- 
sure against a gravel bank. The 
gold - bearing gravel and dirt was 
washed through sluices much faster 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Gold Versus Wheat 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


than by former methods. Soon iron 
and steel pipes replaced the hose and 
giant nozzles, called monitors, car- 
ried streams of water which split the 
mountain sides and washed down 
gold and gravel into miles of mining 
ditches. The gold was gleaned by the 
miners but the debris was washed 
on into the rivers, filling the river 
beds with boulders and “slickens.” 
Navigation was impeded and farm 
lands were inundated. 

Woodruff vs. North Bloomfield 
Gravel Mining Co., tried before the 
Federal district court of California 
in 1884, was the test case which won 
the battle for agriculture. Woodruff, 
a large property owner and citizen 
of Marysville (on the Yuba river), 
represented both personal and com- 
munity claims against the mining 
company. The argument for the com- 
plainant proved that mining debris 
had closed the Yuba river to trans- 
portation, thus affecting all prop- 
erty-owners, merchants, and resi- 
dents of Marysville, that farms of 





riparian owners on either side of the 
river for two miles were destroyed, 
and that the waters of the river, 
charged with mud, were unfit for 
watering stock. Was this not depriv- 
ing owners of property or damaging 
property without due process of law 
and without compensation? The de- 
fendants claimed weakly that dams 
and levees could be built, but levees 
had already been built and had bro- 
ken. The court granted an injunction 
restraining miners from operating 
unless suitable steps were taken to 
impound the debris washed through 
the sluices. The case for the farmers 
was won! 

In 1893 the California Debris 
Commission was created. Three per- 
sons, appointed by the President, 
and exercising powers under the 
Secretary of War, governed the ac- 
tivities of hydraulic mines, placing 
severe limitations on operations. 
Hydraulic mining was no longer an 
attractive investment, but the min- 
ing industry continued under ap- 
proved methods. California is still 
the largest gold-producer, but she is 
also the greatest money - making 
farmer in the United States. 
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STRATHMORE AWARDS 


Your entry in any of the classifications in the Art Division of the 
Scholastic Awards is in line for a double award —if it is done on 
one of the Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


For years, leading artists have known the importance of using 
Strathmore. When you use Strathmore, you will know to what extent 
paper is part of the picture. You will find it a lasting incentive to 


good work. 


The Strathmore Awards listed below will be given to winners of 
the regular prizes in the following art divisions, provided their work 
was done on one of the Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards, and 
it is so stated on the entry blank: (1) Pictorial work in Tempera, 
Watercolor, Crayon, Pastel and Charcoal; (2) Drawing Pencil; 
(3) Black Ink; (4) Colored Inks; (5) Drawing Pen; (6) Decorative Design; 
(7) Advertising Art; (8) Mechanical Drawing; (9) Package Design. 


This is not a competition but an additional prize award for those 
students winning awards in these other art divisions. 


FIRST PRIZES For the winner of any one of the Ist 15° 


prizes whose work has been done on Strathmore 


SECOND PRIZES forthe winner of any one of the 2nd g 10°°° 


prizes whose work has been done on Strathmore 


THIRD PRIZES For the winner of any one of the 3rd 


prizes whose work has been done on Strathmore 


$6.00 


HONORABLE MENTION for the winners of honorable mention whose 


work was done on Strathmore, one of the convenient Strathmore Sketch Blocks. 


Write to Dept. C-2 fora sample book of the complete line of Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


PAPER §($ PART 


OF 


7,See PHLECTrees 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
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IN OLD CHICAGO. (Twentieth Century- 
Fox. A Darryl F. Zanuck production, 
Directed by Henry King.) 


World Fairs may come and gang- 
sters may go, but Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow lives on in the history of Chi- 
cago. She (the cow) is supposed to 
have kicked over the lantern which 
started the great fire of 1871. Stories 
vary as to the exact doings of the 
O’Leary’s on that eventful evening, 
but Daisy always gets the blame for 
the conflagration. 

At any rate, Daisy plays a big part 
in the new cinema spectacle In Old 
Chicago. So do the O’Learys. So does 
the Fire. In fact, big is the word for 
the whole picture. From the begin- 
ning, when Patrick O’Leary is killed 
on the plains, to the end where the 
remaining O’Learys, bedraggled and 
besmutted, are bunched together in 
a boat on the lake, the story does 
justice to the setting, Chicago in its 
melodramatic heyday. The fire, which 
climaxes the picture, is not only a 
technical triumph, but a thrilling 
sight. The flames spread like wild- 
fire. The streets are jammed with 
frenzied crowds of people, police- 
men trying to keep order, and toy- 
like fire engines spurting insufficient 
streams of water. 

The story is concerned with the 
family affections and the political 
antagonisms of the O’Leary boys. 
Jack, the elder, grows up into an 
honest, if struggling, young lawyer, 
becomes mayor, and conducts a 
clean-up campaign to get rid of sa- 
loons, no matter who owns them. His 
younger brother, Dion, happens to 
be proprietor of the largest and most 
successful saloon in town, and there- 
in lies the rest of the story. 

The picture, directed by Henry 
King, moves at a fast pace, with only 
a few flurries of lovemaking, which 
bring Alice Faye into the foreground. 
Most of the acting honors go to Alice 
Brady, who has been relieved of her 
usual twittering role and given a 
real dramatic part. She makes of the 
Widow O’Leary a vibrant and vivid 
characterization. Don Ameche per- 
forms nobly as Jack O’Leary and Ty- 
rone Power makes a surprisingly 
good scapegrace of another O’Leary 
boy. 


HOLLYWOOD HOTEL (Warner Bros. 
Directed by Busby Berkeley). 


Clap your hands, twist your toes, 
wiggle your ears—here comes Benny 
Goodman and his s-wing music! The 
picture may pack a humorous wal- 
lop in the face of Hollywood and its 
stars (and it does); the cast, loaded 
with comedians, singing and other- 
wise, may talk and sing their heads 
off (and they almost do); but Benny 
Goodman is the whole show. 
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Gay Head: 


I have read “Boy Dates Girl” for 
some time and have profited a lot from 
reading it. If it is possible, I wish you 
would explain the art of getting ac- 
quainted with strange boys and girls; 
and how one may make strangers feel 
as much at home as possible. 


£2. 
Hooker, Okla. 


Getting acquainted is as simple as 
you make it. You can talk yourself into 
a pleasant friendship as easily as you 
can talk yourself out the back door. It 
all depends on you—and the other fel- 
low. However much we laugh at the 
movie western all-star beginner, 
“Howdy, stranger, whar do ya hail 
from?” and snicker at the old Southern 
custom of turning every meeting into 
a do-you-know party, they’re tried- 
and-true take-offs. If your introduction 
toa stranger includes a good lead, such 
as “Betty is interested in dramatics,” 
you know which foot to put forward. 
If you are a member of the Playlikers, 
invite her to the next meeting, and 
even if you haven’t played the male 
lead in “The Patsy,” you should have a 
speaking acquaintance with the club’s 
activities. Go on from there; don’t park 
by the wayside. Find out what else 
Betty is interested in. Tell her about 
some of the other goins-on at school— 
dances, parties, the debating society, or 
the glee club. But don’t dwell on first 
person singular. Sprinkle conversation 
well with several second and third per- 
sons. 


If you find you are off on the wrong 
foot and Betty doesn’t know a rebuttal 
from a rebus, or an obligato from a 
baked potah-to, step back and start 
again. She may be a marathon swim- 
mer, a cross-word puzzle expert, or an 
authority on the Suzy-Q. Discover her. 
And get her into the swing of things. 

If you are on the spot as host or 
hostess to a group of strangers, keep 
your eye on the ball of conversation 
and keep it bouncing. And good luck 
to you! 


Dear Scholastic: 


I was invited out to dinner. ... After 
the other guest had arrived and chatted 
awhile, dinner was ready to be served. 

I was enjoying myself very much 
until I spilled my cocoa on the table 
cloth. Then that killed the rest of my 
pleasure. You know how embarrassed 
I felt. The only thing I knew to say 
was “I am sorry,” and look sad about it. 
_ Should one offer to pay for the clean- 
ing of the article and should he let that 
spoil his pleasure for the rest of the 
evening, or continue to act as he had 
before? 

Please discuss this matter for me in 
the next issue. 

H. B. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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“Boy dates Girl” Letters 
Answers by Gay Head 


Yes and no. Yes, you should offer to 
pay for the cleaning of the tablecloth 
and no—don’t let it spoil your pleasure 
for the rest of the evening. It’ll spoil 
everybody’s fun if you do. If you can 
collect your wits and humor and cover 
that awful pause (the moment after 
the spill) with a light remark, all the 
better; but, sooner or later, a sincere, 
“Tm sorry. May I make amends? Have 
the cloth cleaned for you?” is the order 
of repentance procedure. The hostess 


will probably refuse. As a good hostess, 
she should pass it off as an accident 
which sometimes will happen, and skip 
the subject from that moment hence. 
If someone in the party insists on re- 
viving the subject as a joke. you are 
the goat, but ram your head against the 
nearest wall! Take it in good grace. 
The more you laugh at yourself, the 
sooner the joke will, be over. Come 
what may, don’t let the corners of your 
mouth form a semi-circle downward. 
It may be hard to give yourself a kick 
in the shins and pretend that spilled 
milk happens every day. But it does. 
Just be thankful it doesn’t happen to 
you every day and save your sadness 
until tomorrow. 











AGAIN SPENCERIAN SPONSORS 
THE SCHOLASTIC PEN DRAWING AWARD 
—SEE THE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 2 


@ If you like to draw with a pen, you should not fail 





lines and extreme detail. 





No. 90 ‘Swan Quill’’ for 
lithographic tone drawing 
and lettering. 


| 


No. 91 “Mapping” for 
mapping and fine line 
work. 


to enter the contest for the Scholastic Pen Drawing 


Award—a contest that not only gives you an oppor+ 
tunity to win a cash prize, but also to gain valuable 
recognition for work in one of the highest-paid 


mediums in the art world. 


This award is again sponsored by Spencerian—for 
80 years the makers of the world’s finest pens—pens 
which generations of leading artists have relied on 
to bring out the best in their work. 


Whether you are drawing for an award or simply for 
diversion, use smooth Spencerian Pens and you will 
be amazed at the improvement in your work. There 
is a Spencerian Pen for every kind of drawing—just 
as there is one for every kind of writing. And every 


No. 92 “Tracing” for 
Grawing and engraving. 


No. 93 ‘Drawing”’ for fine 
line work and mapping. 


No. 94 ‘Crow Quill’’ for 
lithographic work and 
flourishing 


No. 95 “Blue Bird” (Crow 
Quill) for long even stroke 
— work and cross hateh- 
ng. 


pen is made of the finest Sheffield steel—hand- 


finished and hand-tested. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
434 Broadway, Dept. E, New York 
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THE NAME FOR WRITING 


No. 96 ‘Extra Crow Quill” 
for lithographic stone work 
and lettering. 


No. 97 “Extra Fine” for 
Ornamental pen work and 
fine ruling. 


No. 98 “Art School’’ for 
genera! art school drawing. 
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SKIING for BEGINNERS 


A Series of Brief Practical Lessons 
By Adolph Mosely Blaue 


OR a real thrill, hop out of bed 
Pes some winter morning, 

strap on a pair of skis, and 
climb any long, sloping, snow-cov- 
ered hill in the vicinity. Then, with 
the wind roaring in your face, take 
a deep breath and slide down. There’s 
nothing quite so exhilarating. It is 
roughly estimated that there are 
600,000 skiers in the country today 
and at least 28 states with satisfac- 
tory skiing conditions. It looks like a 
good year. 

While the sport is making tremen- 
dous strides at present, it is not ex- 
actly a new form of athletics. Old 
stone inscriptions have been uncov- 
ered in Northern Europe which 
prove that some type of ski has been 
in use for over 3,000 years. The first 
skis were short with sealskins at- 
tached to the under surface; this 
made climbing easy but down-hill 
running was slowed up considerably. 

We cannot set an exact date when 
skiing first started in the United 
States. But except for a few Euro- 
peans who brought their skis and 
their skill with them, very little ski- 
ing was done in this country before 
1910. To the Outing Club of Dart- 
mouth College at Hanover, New 
Hampshire, goes the credit for the 
first organized skiing (in 1910). Col- 
lege skiing did not spread from New 
England and Canada to any great ex- 
tent because skiing at that time con- 
sisted of jumping and cross-country 
skiing. The first demanded great ex- 
perience and daring and the second 





was rather boring to the average 
person. 

With the introduction of down- 
hill running about a dozen years ago, 
popular skiing made its first large 
gain. This is the type of skiing that is 
the basis for our present craze. With 
characteristic American zeal we have 
set out to take all the work out of 
skiing; so this year many of our ski 
slopes are equipped with ski tows 
and the slogan, “Ride up and slide 
down.” 

This is the first instalment of a se- 
ries of lessons for beginning skiers, 
by Mr. Blaue, an expert in the art. 
The second and concluding one will 
appear in the February 19 issue. 


LESSON I 


The first step in learning ski-tech- 
nique is really quite simple. Moving 
on even ground means gliding with- 
out actually lifting the ski from the 
ground. The forward movement is 
effected with long, even strides. The 
flexibility of the knees is important. 
The ski poles move opposite to the 
leg-motion. When the skier must first 
pass over level ground before reach- 
ing a slope, the method described 
above enables him to do so with a 
minimum of effort. Figure 1 shows 
the technique of the glide. It is most 
important that the entire weight 
should rest on the advanced ski. The 
knee is bent but the rest of the body 
is kept as straight as possible. 

Here is a good exercise to loosen 
up the knees: 





Figure 1 


(a) Advance either one of the skis 

(b) Bend the knees until the knee 
of the rear ski touches the top of the 
ski. 

(c) Alternate between the skis 
gradually increasing the speed at 
which they are advanced. 


LESSON II 


After having become acquainted 
with the skis and learned the ele 
ments of balance, the skier is ready 
to try his skill on a slope. It is sad but 
true that if a skier wishes to slid 
down a slope he first must ascend i 

There ‘are several methods bf 
which lesser grades as well as stee 
slopes may be climbed with a mini 
mum of effort. Here is method No. | 
the “herring-bone.” (See Figure } 
next page.) 

It is important that the inner edge 
of both skis are pressed hard into tl 
snow. This is accomplished by turm 
ing the skis in. A mistake the begin 
ner is likely to make is crossing th 
ends of the skis. This should t 
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Three Steps in Making a Zig-zag Turn 
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avoided whenever possible, as a good 
slide downhill may be the outcome. 

In making the herring-bone climb, 
the skis are lifted from the snow, the 
movement uphill being effected by 
short, even strides (“‘walking” on the 
skis). The poles are used for addi- 
tional support. 

Although it is more strenuous than 
the “Zig-Zag” method described in 
Lesson 3, the straddle or herring- 
bone climb is the fastest way to climb 
aslope. The effectiveness of the her- 
ring-bone climb naturally depends 
on the steepness 
of the grade. 


LESSON Ill 

When the 
slope is too steep 
for the herring-; 
bone climb, the 
zig-zag climb is 
used. This con- 
sists of a turn, 
or complete 
“about - face” at 
each corner of 
the zig - zag. The turn is here de- 
scribed to the right (Figure 3, p. 34): 

(a) Place the left ski horizontal to 


Figure 2 


acquainted the slope so that it cannot slip. 

xd the el (b) Lift the right ski up and make 
er is readym ® complete outward swing around. 
It is sad Was (Picture No. 1, Figure 3.) 

; (c) Place the right ski parallel to 
es to slid the left but in the opposite direction. 
st ascend iM (No. 2, Figure 3.) 
vethods by§ (d) Bring the left ski around and 
ell as steep place it parallel to the right ski. (No. 3, 
ith a mink™ Figure 3.) 
athod No. | In making a left turn, the left ski 
e Figure 3§ is lifted up and turned first. 

Swinging the ski up requires some 
inner edg@@ practice, and the movement should 
ard into be practiced several times on level 
ed by t ground before trying a slope. 


> the begin- 


crossing the 


should 1} 


(Lessons 4, 5, and 6 to follow, 
February 19) 








CALLING ALL HIGH 
SCHOOL BROADCASTERS 


A Tooth for Paul Revere 
(Continued from page 7) 


now there wasn’t any shooting in it— 
just a queer tune played on a fife. He 
didn’t know the name of the tune, but 
it lifted his heart. 

He got up, sort of slow and heavy. 
“T guess I'll have to take this back to 
Paul Revere,” he said. 

Well, the first place he went was 
Dr. Warren’s, having heard Revere 
mention it, but he didn’t get much 
satisfaction there. It took quite a while 
to convince them that he wasn’t a spy, 
and, when he did, all they’d tell him 
was that Revere had gone over the 
river to Charlestown. So he went down 
to the waterfront to look for a boat. 


And the first person he mei \ 
angry woman. 

“No,” she said, “you don’t get any 
boats from me. There was a crazy man 
along here an hour ago and he wanted 
a boat, too, and my husband was crazy 
enough to take him. And then, do you 
know what he did?” 

“No, ma’m,” said Lige Butterwick. 

“He made my husband take my best 
petticoat to muffle the oars so they 
wouldn’t make a splash when they 
went past that Britisher ship,” she said, 
pointing out where the man-of-war 
Somerset lay at anchor. “My best petti- 
coat, I tell you! And when my husband 
comes back he'll get a piece of my 
mind!” 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Lirt yourself to 


prominence in your 


school, your community, 


Sterling silver cup 

for best group of 

drawings {from a4 
single school. 


in the nation. Win the 
Eldorado - Scholastic 
Drawing Award! You 


NBC-Scholastic Radio Competition 
for Junior and Senior High School 
Broadcasters P 

Write to the NBC-Scholastic Radio 
Committee, Radio City, New York, 
N. Y., for audition application blanks 
and complete rules. See announce- 
ment of contest in Dec. 18 Scholastic. 


Handbook for Amateur Broarcasters 
by Pauline Gibson 


| Is your school planning to enter the 





Free-Hand Drawing Awards 
Ist Prize. $50 2nd Prize. .$25 
3rd Prize... $15 


Five Honorable Mentions of 


$5.00 Each 


can win cash prizes and a 
magnificent sterling cup 


for your school! 





will help you immensely in the prep- 
aration of your program. 


50c per copy postpaid. In quantities of Start —— make up 


10 or more to one address, 35¢ per copy. 











Order from : your mind to win. 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SHOP 
402 Chamber of Commerce Building 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


For details speak to your instructor and write— 


School Bureau, Dept. | 15-J2, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
————OEEEEEeees 
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All the same, Lige managed to get a 
boat at last—the story doesn’t say 
how—and row across the river. The 





tide was at young flood and the moon- Dear 
light bright on the water, and he passed Ih 
under the shadow of the Somerset, tenti 
right where Revere had passed. When it pe 
he got to the Charlestown side, he grav 
could see the lanterns in North Church, toria 
though he didn’t know what they sig- In 
nified. Then he told the folks at the I 
Charlestown he had news for Revere Scho 
and they got him a horse and so he ing c 
started to ride. And, all the while, the “This 
silver box was burning his pocket. ictu 

Well, he lost his way more or less, as aeey 
you well might in the darkness, and it J open 
was dawn when he came into Lexing- ENTER THE = ‘ 


ton by a side road. He was feeling the 
Franklin box burn his pocket and thinking hard. wv SCHOLAST IC x 
Then, all of a sudden, he reined up : 
his tired horse. For there, on the side ART COMPETITION aed 
Looked Ahead road, were two men carrying a trunk and be sre to se TUNED PALET media for your entry for with 





—and one of them was Paul Revere. 











M4 They looked at each other and Lige = 
N began to grin. For Revere was just as Three cash prizes - $50, $25, $10. Five prizes of $4 “PRANG” as A 
4 Of all the advice given dirty and mud-splashed as he was— eee —. 
» a - he’d warned Hancock and Adams all APPLIED ARTS & CRAFTS Sie! 
» by this great philoso- right, but then, on his way to Concord, re re a? 
i pher none was sounder he’d got caught by the British and ~ Sr ae penne ge ae 
Et é turned loose again. So he’d gone back “TUNED PALET’ MEDIA ~ 
e than this: to Lexington to see how things were Spectrally correct! True Toned! Real color harmony! All D one 
iH there—and now he and the other fel- re ee e-C 
ha low were saving a trunk of papers that “ - ‘ 
} “When ’tis fair be sure Hancock had Sett behind, ' the eileen en sfh libra 
4 , ‘ » _ 50 y Full of Helpful Information, Hints and Ideas to writt 
4 to take your great coat wouldn’t fall into the hands of the 
| British. your copy NOW! 5 f pais pk comn 
hij with you.” Lige swung off his horse. “Well, Mr. THE AMERICAN It CRAYON COMPAN - 
i Revere,” he said, “you see, I’m on time . eck 
4 7 for that little appointment about my - 
" To say it another way: tooth. And, by the way, I’ve got some- CREE NTs times 
thing for you.” He took the box from | Jip yt———tp he sae f Iv 
P ‘ ‘ his pocket. And then he looked over aS ) Free Catalogue of Schoo! Va have 
In time of plenty think toward Lexington Green and caught | <== seca meno peony ee supp 
of adversity.” his breath. For, on the Green, there oe Pn Ste bee. Stertin “Silver ‘$3.00 por Dez. to an 
was a little line of Minute Men—neigh- | Jj £in,*n4 Guard siver Petes ee Den, ow ine Ne. any 
bors of his, as he knew—and, in front ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO.. 112A Fulton Ot. Schol 
of them, the British regulars. And, aes at St. 





It ae aaa a even as he looked, there was the sound | Be Particular about ERASERS too- _— 
that impels men an of a gunshot, and, suddenly, smoke qui 
wrapped the front of the British line Weldon Robots Grane 





























women to acquire life and he heard them shout as they ran Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
insurance. forward. 399 TRI-PLY one ofthe 88 STYLES 
Lige Butterwick took the silver box 
and stamped on it with his heel. And ; 
with that the box broke open—and Tell Your Teacher . 
there was a dazzle in his eyes for a . 
moment and a noise of men shouting— You Want Sc holastic Ow 
and then it was gone. h " tonal tracte 
“Do you know what you’ve done?” If you : maven? yet oreere for w 
said Revere. “You've let out the Amer- Scholastic for the second ert articl 
ican Revolution!” mester, call your teacher’s schoo 
“Well,’ said Lige Butterwick, “TI attention to the following low Wh 
guess it was about time. And I guess rates for classroom orders: schoo 
I'd better be going home, now. I’ve got 9 or mere to ene ebirese: amus: 
Th . ti 1 . gun on the wall there. And I'll need ENGLISH EDITION, 50c per » ey 
e pru en la “But what about your tooth?” said comester; $1.50 per year. create 
Insurance Compan Paul Revere. a Se a teach: 
of patrons y “Oh, a tooth’s a tooth,” said Lige But- 7 ll per semester; $1.00 per On 
terwick. “But a country’s a country. z ; stude: 
And, anyhow, it’s stopped aching.” pap nr mg =. ho aed partic 
' All the same, they say Paul Revere ee a ee about 
Epwarp D. DurFFiELp, President made a silver tooth for him, after the Single Subscriptions: create 
war. But my great-aunt wasn’t quite COMBINED EDITION (yearly dents 
sure of it, so I won’t vouch for that. only) $2.00. sion. | 
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ASTIC 


STUDENT FORUM 


The First Public Library 


Dear Sir: 

I hope you will permit me to call at- 
tention to an historical error which, if 
it perhaps seems trivial to some, is a 
grave matter to the meticulous his- 
torian. 

In the article, “Putting the Public in 
the Library” in the Nov. 20 issue of 
Scholastic, there appears the follow- 
ing caption under one of the pictures: 
“This one (meaning that photograph) 
pictures the first public library in the 
world, at Peterborough, Hampshire, 
opened in 1833,”. etc. 

It should be interesting to know that 
I submitted an historical article— 
“Facta de Bibliotheca” for the Schol- 
astic Awards of 1936, and won an hon- 
orable mention. In it I was concerned 
with the development of our modern 


_ library. With absolute historical accu- 


racy I pointed out the fact that in con- 
nection with many of the Medieval 
monasteries there were public libraries 
which lent books in much the same 
way as it is done today, and that one of 
the earliest public libraries of impor- 
tance was founded in Rome by Pope 
Damasus in the fourth century. But 
pre-Christian Rome had its public 
libraries wherein countless rolls of 
written papyrus were kept in boxes 
commonly of circular form. Before 
Rome Greece had its public libraries. 
Some historians say public libraries go 
back to ancient Persian and Egyptian 
times. 

I would like to add that perhaps I 
have misunderstood in some way the 
supposed evident error I have referred 
to and may have been too hasty. At 
any rate I would like to assure you that 
Scholastic has many constant readers 
at St. Joseph College, and it is our in- 
terest in it that brought out this little 
quibble. 

Charles Cavagnart 
St. Joseph College 
Westmont, III. 


“Student Day” 
Dear Student Forum: 

Our principal apparently became at- 
tracted to the idea of a “Student Day,” 
for within two weeks after reading the 
article “The Kids Take Charge,” our 
school tried this plan. 


When I heard that our little high 
school was going to try it, it rather 
amused me, for in our school (as well 
as in almost every school) there are 
boys and girls who do things just to 
create a disturbance and annoy the 
teachers. 


On the day of the experiment the 
Student teachers presided over their 
particular classes. The strange thing 
about it was that nothing happened to 
create a disturbance. Instead, the stu- 
dents took much interest in the discus- 
sion. I think that this is a good thing 
and should be tried by all schools. 
Don Dwiggins, 15 
McKinley (Ind.) H. S. 
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The Atlantic in High School Classes in English: 


“Seniors delighted in Atlantic. A question on maga- 
zines in their final examination revealed that pleas- 
ure.”—Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven High School, 


New Haven, Connecticut. 


In order that the Atlantic may be within the reach of 
the student Special Classroom Rates are quoted in- 
structors in English on ten or more classroom sub- 
scriptions (instructors’ desk copies added free). 


Ses $.25 6months.......... $1.25 
3 months ....... re i 1.70 
Gmmemties ....cccces; 85 9months.......... 1.90 


Valuable Lesson Plans Supplied with Each Issue 


ATLANTIC CONTESTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
ATLANTIC CONTESTS FOR PRIVATE SCHOOL STUDENTS 


(Send for circular giving details) 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Massachusetts 

















YOU°RE ON YOUR 
WAY TO MORE FUN 


IN THE SECOND SEMESTER ISSUES OF 


SCHOLASTIC 


There'll be more of al! the things you look for every week: 

e “Boy Dates Girl”—more tips, and a laugh with every tip 

e Scholastic News Examination—all-expense trips to Washington 
¢ Scholastic’s 14th Annual Awards—cash prizes and scholarships 

e Movie Reviews—so you won't miss the best or see the “flops” 

e Sports Columns—to keep you familiar with the champions 

e And jokes, Student Written Columns, Radio News, Plays, etc. 

e Besides, Scholastic is the pleasantest kind of classroom help you 
can find. It doesn’t confuse you with long words or kill a good 


news story with a stodgy sentence. In school and out, you'll enjoy 
life more if you use the 16 coming numbers of Scholastic. 


e Help your teaches by bringing your subscription money to class 
early. Remember—it’s only 50c for the English or Social Studies 


Edition—65c for the large Combined Edition—just a little more 
per week than the cost of a postage stamp or three sticks of gum. 


SCHOLASTIC 
402 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PLANTERS CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second and third prizes in the Planters 
Peanut Contest which closed January 8, 1938, are as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE: ($25) Marianne Wolff, 107 Harrison St., Verona, 
New Jersey. 

SECOND PRIZE: ($15) Arnott Jones, Jr., 40 Center St., Forty 
Fort, Pennsylvania. 

THIRD PRIZE: ($5) Kenneth Lohn, Jr., Wessington Springs, 
South Dakota. 


FIFTEEN FOURTH PRIZES: ($1 each) Leona Jane Svobodny, 
2520 Penn Ave., N. Minneapolis, Minn.; Richard S. Love, 30 Burwell 
Road, Rochester, N. Y.; Marion Crowley, 340 Leland Ave., Bronx, N. Y.; 
R. Franklin Lane, New Richmond, Ind.; Jacqueline Jones, 1528 East 
Biddle St., Baltimore, Md.; Frederic St. Aubyn, 529 East Madison St., 
go Mo.; Helen Hornbeak, 1867 N. Campbell Ave., Springfield, 
Mo.; Janet Thatcher, 505 Montana Ave., S.W., Huron, S. Dak.; Harriet 
Hawkins, 2025 Emerson St., Berkeley, Calif.; Clara Russell, 828 S. 4th 
St., E., Salt Lake City, Utah, Box 1882; Roberta McClure, 3843—20th St., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Janice M. King, 147 Vermont St., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Robert Adams, 417 Delaware St., Gary, Ind.; Robert Kavolevitz, 418 
Broadway, Yankton, S. Dak.; Earl J. Hurst, Box 45, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 


WIN *202° 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
compete. 19th Flodr, 250 East 43rd St., New York, 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet N. Y., to arrive by midnight, April 23, 1938. 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State No entries accepted after that date. 

each carefully and ciearly. With your list sub- 

yh — aoe pa ay = 5. Prizes will be awarded to those submit- 

or less, starting with the words, “Planters * ting correct lists of 10 mistakes in the 

Peanuts ‘hit the spot’ because” . . . picture, and whose statements are considered 


3, Each contestant may submit more than p 
most accurate and suitable for advertising 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut and publicity use. 


bag or wears A | a —- ¢ ~* 
anut wi each entry, or send a hand- , . . : 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper Judges’ decision is final. Wimners will be 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first page announced in Scholastic, May 28, 1938 issue. 
write your name, age, home address, city and __In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture prize identical with that tied for will be 
securely to your entry. awarded each tying contestant. 









One day Mark Twain arrived in a 
Canadian hotel, and glancing over the 
register, took note of the signature of 
the last arrival: “Baron —— and va- 
let.” Twain signed, and when the clerk 
looked at the register this met his eye. 
“Mark Twain and valise.” — Mark 
Twain Wit and Wisdom (Stokes). 


Tourist (in Yellowstone Park): 
Those Indians have a blood-curdling 
yell. 

Guide: Yes, ma’am; every one of ’em 
is a college graduate.—United Mine 
Workers Journal. 

+ 


Hoid on Toity-Toid.Street: 

“Papa, what’s a vacuum?” 

“A vacuum’s a void, sonny.” 

“I know, papa, but vat’s the void 
mean?”—U. S. Coast Guard. 


“Were you slumming today?” asked 
the inquisitive friend. 

“What do you mean?” rejoined Miss 
Cayenne. 

“I saw you looking into several 
pawnshop windows.” 

“That was for musical satisfaction. 
It delights me to see so many saxo- 
phones and nobody playing any.”— 
Literary Digest. 


Answers 


Period costumes are dresses all cov- 
ered with dots. 

Shakespeare lived at Windsor with 
his merry wives. He wrote tragedies, 
comedies, and errors. 

The people of India are divided into 
casts and outcasts. 

Norway’s capital is called Christi- 
anity. 

Lipton is the capital of Ceylon.— 
Montreal Star. 

. 

Customer (pointing to laundry par- 
cel): Is that my name in Chinese? 

Laundryman (hesitatingly): N-no. 

Customer (curiously): It is some 
kind of identifying mark. What is it? 

Laundryman: Just descliption. 
Means li’l fat man, clooked nose, no 
teeth.—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* 


“Are you John A. Van Dorky?” 
asked the young man beside the coat- 
rack. 

“No,” was the surprised reply. 

“Well, I am,” came the frosty re- 
joinder, “And that is his overcoat you 
are putting on.”"—-The American Boy. 

. 


The scene was a Hollywood film 
studio. Thousands of “extras,” attired 
as French revolutionaries storming 
the Bastille, filled the middle distance. 

In the foreground, on a rostrum, was 


phone: “We're going to do this over 
and over again until the guy shoutiz 

‘Whoopee’ decides to co-operate.—Tid 
Bits. 
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How To Go Wrong 


See if you can find the one wrong 
ending to each of the following sen- 
tences referring to facts in this issue. 
Come on, Sherlock! If you can find six 
bad ones, you’re good. 

(p. 29) The proficient ten per cent 
among the drivers in this country gen- 
erally (A) signal their stops and 
turns, (B) fan their brakes, (C) slow 
gradually before stops, (D) adjust 
speed appropriately in crowded areas, 
in bad weather, and on curves, (E) 
prepare in advance for emergencies, 
(F) need no liability insurance, (G) 
keep the car in good condition. 

(p. 12) Most victims of lynching are 
(A) Southerners, (B) Negroes, (C) 
overcome by mobs, (D) Senators. 

(p. 6) Colonial design was distin- 
guished for its (A) scroll-work, (B) 
simplicity, (C) grace, (D) beauty. 

(p. 4) Paul Revere was (A) an art- 
ist, (B) a barber, (C) a silversmith, 
(D) a revolutionist. 

(p. 11) Congressmen deserve to be 

criticized for the abuses of (A) the 
pork barrel, (B) proportional repre- 
sentation, (C) logrolling. 
(p. 7) If your last name is Benét, 
you can consider that you are fairly 
famous, providing your first name is 
(A) Sultan, (B) William, (C) Stephen, 
(D) Laura. 

(p. 31) One way to get gold out of 
the ground is (A) to pan the gravel, 
(B) wash the gravel through a sluice 
with the aid of water pressure, (C) 
pick at a vein of ore, (D) drill a well. 
(p. 29) An auto signal which is fa- 
miliar and easily understood in all 
parts of the country is registered when 
the driver thrusts his arm out of the 
window (A) with his open hand 
raised, (B) with his fist clenched, (C) 
with his finger pointing, (D) with his 
open hand down. 
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UGLY ADOLESCENT 
PIMPLES? 


Let millions of tiny, living plants 
help cleanse your blood of poisons 


Stop unaing the curse of youth—a 
pimply y skin. Get at the root of your 
trouble, unclean blood. 


Between the ages of 13 and 25, you are at a 
time of life when important giands are devel- 
oping. Your system is upset. Poisons pollute 
your blood stream and bubble out “ your 
tkin in ugly pimples. You need to cleanse 
and purify your blood. 

Let Fleischmann’s Yeast help by removin 

impurities the natural way. Millions o 
tiny, active, living ew ps plants will oe a 
ns from the blood d help to heal 
ken-out skin. aw 8 people get amazing 
Results in 80 days or less. P Neglect 
your skin for life. So start eating ~~ 
mann’s Yeast at once. Buy some tomorrow! 


Copyright, 1938, Standard Brands lncorporated 
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The American HighSchol Neckly 


A National Magazine of Contemporary 

Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 

in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 


Published every week during the school 
year except during holiday periods and at 
mid-term in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the contents of the Com- 
bined Edition. 
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W's Lots of Fux 


PLASTIC WOOD 


It's the ideal modeling medium! Handles like 
putty, and hardens into real wood that can be 
carved, sanded, lacquered, painted or varnished. 
If you're working on propellers, fuselage, en- 
gine—you'll find Plastic Wood corrects errors 
A and fills cracks or holes easily. 
Vn Excellent for modeling parts 
difficult to carve. 
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Schools 
Cultured home lite = =r 
e@e HEALTH- 


KISKi == FULLY loca- 
ted in Allegheny foot-hills, this 
well-established preparatory school 
attracts dlecriminating Cnewtgen 
Sympathetic teacher-student rela- 
tionship. Graduates succeed in lead- 
ing colleges. Business Adm. Dept. 
Sports, golf course, gym, pool. In- 
dividual courses of study for boys, 
10 to 21. 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 
Box 57, Saitsburg, Pa. 








Can You Equal This tS 
Complete Aviation 
Course for ....$12.59 


Special examination for credit course. 
Member of National Education 
Association. 


THOMPSON AVIATION PUBLISHERS 
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8326 Woodward Ave. Detroit,Mich. |“! 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION—GIRLS 
College of 
> sical Education 


SARGENT vepiset scone 


Of Boston University. 57th yr. 4-year degree course. Unusual 
camp instruction. In eultural, educational center. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass. 








Planning a Tour by Bus 


SENIORS! te Washington, D. C. 


Make your trip worthwhile. Have an experienced lec- 
turing-guide (former teacher) accompany you in your 
own bus, point out and give historical accounts of the 
many places of interest in the capital city. For further 
information write to 


FRANK KADY 
453 Lamont St., N. W. Washington, BD. C. 
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CLOSING SOON! PACKAGE 
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H 
DESIGN AWARDS WIT 
$380.00 IN CASH PRIZES! 


NEW DIVISION of 14th Annual Scholastic Awards 


Sponsored by Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa 


OUR ENTRY in the Package Design Division 
a the 14th Annual Scholastic Awards must be 
in the hands of the jury by March 20th, 1938. 
There is still time to test your ability in design- 
ing a package, with the chance of winning valuable 
cash prizes, and attaining nationalrecognition when 
the entries are put on display. 
The sponsor of the awards, General Foods, mak- 
ers of Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, is glad to give 
young artists this opportunity of trying their skill. 


What to do 


Visit grocery and confectionery stores and select 
packages you think can be improved in attractive- 





ness and selling appeal. Or, if you wish, you may 
design an original package. We suggest that you 
discuss the contest with your art instructor. Re- 
member, you do not have to confine yourself to the 
packages of the sponsor of the awards, General 
Foods Corp., some of which are shown here. Awards 
will be published in the May 7th issue of Scholastic, 


You will find many good suggestions in the re- 
prints of Longyear’s articles on Container Designs 
Sent free on request. Address: 


Art Department 
General Focis Corporation 
Battle Creek, Michigan 











BAKER’S CHOCOLATE f) and COCOA 











